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^ PREFACE" 

- j. 

When .asked to wntf a pdem about special thingi 
Christmas time, Jonathan Miller ended gith "LasC but! 
least, my poem." Just as that cliche worked for JonathJ 
his poem it^. works for us in the third and last volume of! 
DIALOGUE series. Xast But Not Least. Mv Poem. oL.. 
suggestions -for discovering sources and for expressing|e- 
"sponses through, writing. It combines the individualistic ap- 
proach taken by poets visiting in the classroom (as was diie 
m the first book of the series : The Turtlie ^nd the Teach} ) 
and the use of specific poems to illustrate the craft of wriSg 
creatively fas was .flone in the second book of the'serfc- 
A Borrowei; Be). Thus, this volume .coadudes- the 
•-i:9,^VE series although Poetry-in-the-Schools continues iin 
Ricf»rtof)d City Public Sch^^^s. ' ; 

. , . Pessgned to afford exposure to contemporary poetry aijd' 
poets. 'Poetry-in-the-Schools in the Richmond area during 
1973-1974 had two facets': workshops and classroom 
struction.* ■ , 

Ihere were teadher workshops and student work?ho^,- 
both continuing throughout the school year. "Conducted -^V 
the visiting poets, teacher workshops consisted of six sessioi. 
lasfing tRree hours. ^Serving as consultant to the program, 
bylvia V\ ilkinson contintjally raised questions 3nd mad? sui- 
gcstions. In cooperatipn with School of Educat?6n»o/ Virgin^ 

-Commonwealth University, the Center arranged for teachei* 
to earn one graduate credit*' in feturn for -workshop aijd 
classroom participation. In this way each teacher participate^^ 
m all workshops although only one poet was scheduled tb 
work with each teacher in the classroom. In four visits tb 

^^ach class selected, the poet interacted with students in Vot«- 
shop situations. ' 



R,VhS H ' ' • • '^^^foPo'"*" Richmon<j and jurromiding counties b» 
NaH^,^ r^r^""'" f'^^'V' Po«n'-in-the-Sd.ooI, i, a Joint project of tK' 
of- be U I S^") ^'..'•^'th' Am- and Humanhie, ProgrS, 

i.?^? ?' Education, collaboratme with El««,enury and Secondafy^ 
Education Act. Title III, on> matcbing-funds batii. ^/ 
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The writing trut occurred during these classroom visits, 
we^ .refer to as spontaneous responses. Contrasting with these 
responses are the sustained responses generated during one' 
and two-semester student workshops held by two local poets* 
Sally Harris Sange, Center poet-in-resi(3ence, held weekly 
"workshops Un the Glasgo^^ studio during the ^ntire school 
year for senior high school students. At the* same time during, 
the spring semester, Jeffrey Lorber, poet and actor, held 
workshops in the Carriage House Gallery for middle schom 
students. ' Strategies suggested, whether for s*pontaneous or 
sustained responses, were designed to excite students' imagina- 
tions. In tuhi, thexT thoughts were translated to words; there- 
by students became involved in verbal and \^itten*^articulatlon. 

In • three parts, this book, first, describes major issues 
discussed when poet and teachers met in workshops. The 
second part focuses on writing which r^ulted from "spon- 
taneous student responses t^5 poets visitir^ one to two times 
in their classes. The third part deals with writing which 
resulted from sustained student responses to continuing wofk- 
shore with poets. , * # 

4 bit of" explanation is now in order about tHfe kinds of 
poems in this book. They do *n^t illustrate rhyrhed or yn- 
rhymed verse or display poetic expertise on the part of 
students. Rather, they are included becau^ of poetic flashes 
that work. In so doing, we are making an overt attempt to 
encourage teachers and students to write through errors and 
confusion to find the language that works. 

The entire DIALOGUE series has had the encourage- 
ment and: CQoperation of many educators, institutions, local 
and national educatioi^ systems and programs. But most 
important of all has been the imaginative and willing- partici- 
pation of thousands ofl students. This explains why we did 
not- always get^^the same- identifying infornfiation or a 'piece 
of^ writing. For instancel some poems have names only; while 
others have grade level and school as well. 'Many times 
students chose to hand un their poems without njimes. We 
have signed these p<5emsl!'anonymous** wherever they appear. 



Throughout the t<^t, the Bodoni slash is used to separate 
exposition related) to one poem from' that of another. For 
the^ke of clarity we sometimes placed the poem before the 
exposition. 

c""^- ^^P^'^'^^^y grateful to Marguerite Gunn and 
Mildr?d Spiggle for secretarial and circulation assistance; to 
Samuel Banksjor cover design, to Alan McLeod and Walton 
Bpacham for support and leadership* from Virginia^Common- 
wealth University, and to the administrators 6f Richmond 
Pubhc Schools. Special recognition goes posthumously to 
-^iennetta Kinman, whose farsightedness as the first director" 
of the Ctnter, provided the support, which made the DIA- 
LOGUE series possible. 

School systems p^rficipating in 1973-1974 Poetry-in-the- 
- Schools were Richmond City, Henrico County, Chesterfield 
County and St. Catherine's Episcopal School. 

" R. L. N. 
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•Paht I— Poets and Teachers in Dialogue 

To keep the imagination alive, to cultivate the earf to 
know the joy or pain of discovery, to manipulate words and 
images— these are some of the things that we care about in 
the poetry-wnting program. In preparation for this series of 
workshops with teachers and students, seven poets and one 
novelist were as>ed to demonstrate techniques and to speak 
from their experiences with the writing process. Thus through- 
greater insight teachers recognize the worth of- what they 

^i-u^ ^^''^ ^"^ ""^^ ^bout- 

William Jay Smith, writer-in-residence at J^ollins College 
and recently selected for membership in the Na^nal Institute 
tor Arts and Letters, conducted the initial workshop. Among 
other things^ he emphasizes variety in selection and keeping 
the imagimlton alive, ^e believes that exposing children to 
w-hat IS good in poetry provides a sound base. Reach out 
to poems of all sorts and of a great vaj-iety to cultivate- 
the car. T et them fiear poetry that ordinarily is relegated 
to the adult domain along with good children's poetry In 
these ways students become aware of pauses and cadence.. 
He suggests that we use quatrains and couplets. We suggest 
that you use selections from twentieth-century poets, such as 
Dabney Stuart's "The lenT^ite" in quatrains and Robert 
frosts couplets which follow. 

. V The termite 

Said the termite on pier fourteen. 



^^liL fflHWED Its to OOP«MH» IBaTBiello™ 



— Dabney Stuart 
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THE SECRET SITS * 
-We dana around in a ring and suppose, 

^ —Robert Frost 

' Forgive, O Lord, my little lokes on THec 

—Robert -Frost 
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FROM IRON TOOLS AND WEAPONS 

o to Jhmed 5. Bokhdri 

3 ' • Nature Within her inmost self divides 

g . ^ , • " ^ ^ '-v-Robcrt Frost. 

^ It takes all sorts of in and outdoor schooling 

ui * ' , 

3 ^ ^ s . —Robert Frost 
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^ Training the imagination is one of the most important 
S things For children and all "adult children^' whose imagina- 
tion is alive, Smith continues, fantasy fulfills a need for some- 
thing to contrast with reality. The fact that the cow can 
• jump over the moon teUs the child something about the real 



cow. 



Smith suggests tJjflit we avoid^ the unimaginative language 
and sentimental dfJ^el frequentlf touted as good poetry. An 
example of such bad poems ^/Somebody's Mother, a portion 
of which foHows, IS -familiar ^to all ot us. v,^ 

The woman was eld and ragged and gray, . . 
And bent with the 'chill of a winter's day, 
The street was wet with the recent snow, , 
And the woman's fcerwere aged and slow. 
' She stood at the crossing and waited long: * ^ 

Alone, uncarcd for, amid the throng- . 
Of human beings who passed by', ^ \ . 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eycA 
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Samuel Johnson wrote the following stanza 'is an example 
or a bad poem: ' 



I put my hat upon my head. 
And walked into the Strand 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand. 



In addition to suggesting the use of variety *id fantasy, - 
Mr. bmith had something to say zhout -writing as a was of 
discovery We don't know what we .think until weV? said it. 
rou can hnd out whatjou think by putting it down. "I begin 
not with a worked out idea, but with a vague notion, the . 
music of something," Mr. Smith says. Poems are made of 
words not ideas. "With words you can put a goose in a bottle," 
Mr. Smith concludes. • • ■ 

In another vein Michael Mott, poet^and writer-in-residence 
at ismory University, talks of resources of language as ex- 
ploration into the complexities of commimication. "We cannot 
create creative writers, but we can remind .them of language." 
• he , says. After reading Robert Graves' "Cool Web " Mr 
Mott points out that the poet discovers the language in the 
" v^" d,^'"0"stration of language is contained a' 
subte debate about language: what language gives us and 
what language deprives us of. Language and education, he 
says, should parallel one another; language leads us into 
something^ and education leads us out of something. - 

^ Likening language tS^ web, in which one broken strand 
breaks the whole web, Mr. Mott states that we lose much 
when we verbalize Language is a protective web between u^ 
and things.. A good deal of the time, we do not use words to 
communicate. We are often defining, distancing and lying by 
using words. -It is possible not to use language at all' watch 
the hands eyes, and the rest of the body. . Poets should re- 
member that there are limitations on language. They should 
remember how often words lie. W« use them to keep others 
at a distance and call it communication. We are 'trying to • 
lead children out of something, but 'w: sh<»ul4 finconrage 
. to keep a bit of it. Always we strive to nurture delight in 

ERIC 11 ' ^ 



manipulation s>{ language. Mr. Mot't talks about W. H. 
Auden's now famous an'swer to the question, ''How do' you 
feira poet?'* When Mr. Auden asked a person why he wants 
to be a poet, he says that the person may say that he has 
ftelings and ideag^ to. express. But if he says, ''I am fascinated 
with the language; sometimes I just read the dictionary/' 
there is' every chdnce that that» person is a poet.^ 

Xike Auden/Mr. Matt thinks the strongest lesson we can 
" teach is fascination with language. He observes that we send 
men to the moon and ask, ''What is k like up there?'' Astro- 
nauts reply, "Words fail me." We shouldn't necessarily send 
-poets to the mogn, but ev^ry person should be educated to ^ 
have the language in his mouth* <^ 

As poets and writers continued their dialogue* with teachers, 
in workshops, discussion focused oft two vital areas: stratCf 
gies- for wziting and development as writers.. Naturally,- a- large- 
portion of the, sessions with tea^^hers,* students and writers 
* . dealt with successful strategies- for writing which stretch 
imaginations and explore the language. We will consider 
writing strategies first. 

.Stephen Dunning, professor of Enghsh education at the 
University of Michigan, says the/eason for leading .students 
mto language play and exploration k not to make poe'ts. of 
theiB nor to generate good poems! More appropriate aims 
.are to engager students in language play fox the plea§ure of it, 
to use games to generate language^ not tainted wkh ^ those 
confiotatibns of so mwh school writing: ^conformity,' excessive 
concern for surface features of language, writing - written in 
worry about judgment, and the like. A main aim is to, provide 
an environment 'wherein students exercise full control^ lan- 
guage — responsible for hiaking it do thingj they want/it fo^» 
Such environments^ diminish our frequent obsession with the 
"product". and encourage -the taking of chancfes. 

One activity that leads to cKafice-taking is the *'pop poem." 
*At first, Mr. Dunning assigns easy-to-remember language 
' chunks to each of seven or eight students. (One student, is 
given the line, ^'I'm hungry," for example. Another^is given 
"Dear, dofi't ask directions.'-' A third gets '*I don't Under- 
stand," another "Today is the first day of forever*," and so 

er|c; ' ^2 ■ \ 



on.) Mr. Dimning. "-conducts" an impromptu "t)oem" by 
pomting first at one student,;Then »t another, trying to develop 
interesting patterns thjrough .pace, repetitions, and "arrange- 
ment." Soon students are cif-eating their own lan^age chunks, 
irnposing-su.Gh^ "tones" jis anger, fear, or joy, and conductmg 
' 7u '/„°^ "poems." The activity mov^s from simpk and 
"safe" to complex and "risky." 

Mr. Mott also encourages the individual poets to read 
r their poems by inviting them to volunteer ta read, by reading 
- some selections himself, and by suggesting that students read 
each others writing. "We all cheer and clap when one of us 
gets up to read/,' he says. we really like it, we'll jump 
, .up and down." f , « - ^^^mJMl 

Jn quite another kind of group effort] kI^H^B^ 
• Ghanaian poet.and.novefiStr^monstrates a way t^WmboraU 
, writing a poem,. He ans.wers.' the students' questions 

, about himself-and Africa by having them giv^ fiim words about 
three areas of Africa : ' 

' " , - the Sahara, -(desert) 

_ the \yetlands (forest) . • 

the' Nile * ,( river) \ '• 

" _ He places each ^ro«^ ofrrelated words'^n thrtt distinct 
selections on,. the- chalkbS^Fd*- 'As -students cafl' eft names, 
> he asks^^them- to supply' d«scriptiv5e'>ords.. creates a 
poem by combining their words Jtifl? verbs which he supplies^ 
hl^gives student volunteers aq Opportunity/to create a" 
poem in T^i^ same manner.^ , , 

Jn fujjjfter discussion related to engaging 'students m hn- . 
y guage play, Jo'hfi Ciardi, poet 'and columnist ■ for SaturdaY 
' -Review, observes that we 'don't have to^ teach stucjents to 

• aS^^ ""^ *° ^^^^ towarda feelings," he 

says. We must provide' opportunities so that students feel 
rfkat putting words "^n the pages, the act of Fating, h 
expedience. They will discover that words react to eacb# 
other. When providing e.xperiences in poetry there is thV 
constant problem of starting with material that is too difficultf 
Ciardi points out that Jight verse leaves the tech^ffqiles clear 
,Begm with fun— read love poems— and shift to serious pqftry. 



Use limericks because thty are fm/ioIEW^em with ballads. 
A ballad is a natural way of stofy-^eUmg, he says. Try=soiDe 
British Ullads, sucK ^as the Scotfi^ "fitt Up and Bar the 
Door." . . •• \ • , 

GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 

It fell about the Martininas time, 
^ And a gay time it was then, 
. When our goodwife got puddings to make, 
And she's ^il'd them in the paaa. , 
• ' * « ' * 

^The wind *sae cauld blew sou% ^nd north, 
/ And blQw into the floor; * ^ * 
Quoth our goodman to our goodtpife, 
"Grae out andj)ir thfe door.**^ - 

* "My^iiafld is in 'my hussyfskap, ' • 
Goodman, as ye may see; , ' 
. And it should nac be barr'd this hundred year; 
It*s no be barr*d for me.** 

*•* 

They made a*paction twecn them twa, c 
They made it firm and sure, ' / 
That the first word whae*cr slioud speak,^*^' 
. Shoub iTisc and bar the door. 

^ Then by there came two gentlemen, 
At twelve q clock at; night, 
^ And thry could neither see house not hall, 
Nor coal npr candleJight. 

^ * **Now M^ether is this- a ridx mari*s hoiftc, 
*'*Orjwhether is it a popr?" _ _ » 
But ne*er a word wad ane o them speak, 
^ For barring oi the door. 

And first they ate the white puddings^ 

And thm they ate* the: black; 
Tho mucklc thought the ^jodwife t;o hersel, 
Yet neVr a word she spake. 

- : - 6 
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Thto jsaid the one unto the other, 
. ''Here man, tak ye my krti'fe; 
Do ye ,tik all the auld man's beai^d, 
. And Am kiss the goodwife/' 

'*B«t there's nae water in the house, 

And what shall' we do than?" ' 
"What ails ye ^t the pudSing-broo, 
That boils into the pan?" 
\ . — ' > * 

^ O up then started our .goodman, - ^ 

An angry man was he: 
"Will ye kiss my wife befpre my ecn, 
, And scad me wi pudding-bree?" 

Then •up attd started out goodwife, . 

Gied three #kips on the floor: 
"Goodman, youVe spoken the foremost word, 
^ Get up and bar the door." 

— Anonymous 

Sylvia Wflkiwpn, noielist wxiter-in-residenc^ at Sw«ct 
Unar College, sqggests several ways that encourages neophyte 
writers to find material for writing, 

1. W 
to 
to 

most fnghtenmg moment t(Ahc most embarrassing - 
moment and so on. • / - ^ 

"2. ^^esearch a pi^ce. Write it into a story. Research 
can also be about many things unusual thijgs that - 
you are interested in, such as spiders, certain flowers 
hke wildfloArers, local colorful ^gs like how to 
make moonshbe.' ' ^ 

3. Deal with a character you know very little .about. 
\ J^^. ^^^^^ J^ow and fill in with your* 
imagination the missing things' in physical appear- 
'ance and in personality traitf. j'^ 
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' ^ 4. Write about the things you don^t understand, i. e. ^ 

the cousin who killed the '*great b\^(^ h^on'' on the 
^ ^ farm ^nd couldn't say why. ^ 

5. Write from 4 point of 'view other than your own, , ' 
^ i^^e. write Christmas morning from the point o^f^ 

view of other persons in your home. 

6. Us€ concrete words. Never use nicer beautiful, 
nasty or ugly. "Start with an idea tand* write iit it 

irom the opposlt^^. One student wrote: • 

-» 

^ ^ If I were a goofl ^y ' ^ 

I would not. put ticks in people'| chairs 

*^7. Try comparison.' Try cpmparing a man to a 
mouse: * . 

Th^ tcaAffr scurries in 
Nibbles his nmistachc ... 

8., Use the "zoom^kechnique that we see dh^elevision. • 
<0b*erve the panoramic view given on western TV 
shews* Noflc^ tiow fhe- photographer xooms^iitoa V 
V a -tiny, scene or on one person.' If you try »that in . ^ 

your writing!you can find **the universe in a grairt 
" of- sand." • ^ • ' 

Writing, Miss Wilkinson observes, helps'us become aware 
of othkrs. ' i 

Another poet, Tom Weatherly, poet and columnist *fbr 
Brooklyn Heights -Press, underscores the zoom technique 
saying/ **DQn't tak^ on too big a thing." He^ 'finds two 
assignments spark concrete images in student •writing. ^ 

1. Write h/^ku concentrating on two rules, disre- 
» gardin^ the 'traditional structure at first.. Rule 1: 
'*Write about an image that can be e^fperienced 
. through eyest nose, ears or. skin. In other words, 
\ ^ the image should appeal to the intellect in a physical 
w^y. E^LiIe 2: The poem should .indicate the 
seasbn. Thd lines should come like a fiash giving 
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) as pure t sensation as possible. As example, h# 

writes - 

; - Dead bam - f.: 

Owl in moonlight^' 
Don't give a hoot. 

2. Write a three-line pdem using the blues pattern in 
whieh the second line repeats the first line with 
slight variation. As example, he writes 

One thing iri the world I can^t underetand.* 
There's one thing in this world I can't tmdcretand, 
* That's a bowlegged woman in love with a crosseyed nian. 

- Gloria Oden, poet and assistant professor of Humanities 
at University, of Maryland, -Baltimore County, brings objects 

^ into the classroom. In one instance she gives each student a 
piece of candy that th^ recognize as a fireball. She suggests 
thit they connect the taste with something ^ in their>past. 

* Collectively, the students write . ' 

It tastes like .an orange wnth' holes in it, 

hot gaucc, spices and cherries. ^ 
,Ie feels Cke hard 

rock* 

sticky, smooth and ^old. 
It looks Kke a cherry, bubble gum 
^ - a polka dot, the sun^ a super hall. 

On another^ occasion, she- brings copies of well Juiown 
Holbein's **Anne of . Clives" and Holbein the 
rXounger s *Queen Christina of Denmark.'* Miss Oden tells 
' Ae^l^ry of Henry VIIPs commission to the artists to pamt 
these ladies and brmg the paintings to him, From the paintings- 
he chose his nrtEt wife. She asks what the students see and 
- they respond: 

\ one picture is close-up 

-one is all black and too paTe 
^ ' one is colorful 

<me is simple in her dress^ 
one^ is ortiate in her dress 

"Which one do^oij ihink Henry VIII married?" 
"Yes, Anne^of Clives." ^ • ' - ' ' 
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Just as an artist chooses 'simplicity versus' ornatcncss, 
chooses vibrant colors verses pale and dark col6rs, so the 
poet chooses from the language, Miss Oden explains. As m 
painting you don't have td crowd your writing; you select the 
wordi to produce the effect you* want. 

Mass Oden advocates finding what to \vTite .^bout through 
the senses. ***Don'f you get frustrated?'' sheinqiflres. Through 
poetry you'can write about the ugly as well as the good things 
you feel and see. ^The poem can use ugly words. Obscenity 
and vulgarity have a place in literature, jhe continues; but' tt^ey 
can't be the total thing. If so, the pocnn is repulsive like 
belching. Instead the use bf "ugly'' words must work in the 
context of the subject matter in the poem. 

Oh. the contrary, she points eut, a poem. doesn't have to 
be what you feel. It can be £ajjtasy and nonsense like Alice 
in Wonderland.. Theje are childrens' poems consisting simply 
of sounds ;hat we can use to suggest language manipulation, 
for example : ^ . : 

Down in tlic meadow 
In a itty bitty poo ^ 

Not only do nonsense models work, but models frorn^ Indian 
dhants and songs frigger iuiagination. Ask students to write 
imaginatively from another point of view as they model Indian 
chants and songs. Students from Nathaniel Bacon Middle 
School write : 

SONG OF XHE BUTTERFLY 

In the coming heat - 
* Of the day 

1 stood there flapping. 

my wings awl>'. 6^- * 

-Russell R. Webb, Jr, 

. ' . GOURD SONG ' . 

1 make them dance those 
' brave men as my pebbles 

goes cbdbk-a<hook.^ ^ % 

^Oiirlc* Woodley 



GRASS SONG 

I'm green, and I ^ 
Like the way the 
Maidens dance on mc. 

— Ellen King 

^. SONG OF A BIRET ^ 

I 'fly around in the , 
' sky to feel the vmA 
as it goes ^>y. 

^Barbar/ Henderson 

*■ , * 

wrSVf "^'^-'u J° "^^^ Weatherley's suggestion for 
writing haiku for which he gave two hiles. Mr. Dmrning also 
h^d something to say and iUustrate about rule writingT^'RuU 
wnHng IS a very rigorous exercise. It is important to establish 
the rules of the game," he says. "Often students should write 
rules for the games they play." Here are five activities 
that can lead to rtile writing l^.students. 

:.l. Start th^ game RHYME with the definition of 
a word. The first student says, "I'm thinking of 
s.,a word thaf rhymes with date." A dassmate asks, 
U= It something I use to catch fish?" The first 
s^dtot replies, ^'No it is not bmt." Other students 
otter dc&utions" for rhyming words— date, late, 
weight, mate, etc., until die secret word is dis- 
covered. (The student who guesses the secret word 
begins a new game.) 

2. Mr. Dunning suggested that students develop a 
•pot-pourri of words and images through word 
games. Thi^ .collection of words, phrases, and ■ 
images is calfed "a word hoard," in the words of 
Kobm Skehon. ^fter a substantial hoard is ^e- 
veloped, over the course of] time, students can 
return to it '-for nuggets and pieces that will work 
. m new assignments. Skehon has-many 'suggestions 
tor creating such hoards, among them dreams and 
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^ free association. (At the mention of a single word, 

purple, one teacher_in wprkshop >^rote: lilacs, ^ 
-violets, petunias^ grapes, plums, eggplant, Elizabeth 
Taylor's eyes, i heart-shaped medal of valor, and 
bruises.) Another illustration of word-generating 
technique appears in Part II under ^'newspaper 
poems." * . ^ 

'3. Make a vertical list of letters a through e. a. calls 
' ^ for a verb, b. for a noun, c- for a definite article 
/ and an adjective, d. for another pair as in **C-" — 

'*only better," and e. for a noun* For example: 

/ . a. startles, crunches,, rattles 

b. geographer, popside, bumblebee 

c. this sad, the foglish 

d. that hypocritical, each broken 

c. bassoon, mountain, orook ^ , , 

^ ' - • V \ ^ ^ 

**Retrieve" the words m this order: c, b, a, d, and 
e. A cesultmg sentence might be: 

"The ftiolish geographer startles that / 
hypfocritical bassoon."" / 

or ' ' 

"This sad popslcle crunches each brol^ 
. " mountain.^' 

4. Search the universe for language : textbooks, signs 
on the way horne,^ the note you \^rote to Polly, 
''a message someone put^on the l^athroom walt^lan- 
• gu^ge in an insurance policy, . . . Fin3 language 
that' pleases you; for some reason, languagc'^ol 
intended to be poetry. Arrange it on a page in a 
way that pleases you. (It is djPerent knguage 
once ^ou have arranged it.) Try in your arrange- 
ment, to enhance the music (or the humor, on the 
good imagesjf that' first attracted. you to the lan- 
guage.- ^ . ' ^ . 
Among ryks you might adopt : do ndt use f'^^ 
'**poetic language.'** '(This rules out advertising^.) 
b. you most take^the language in the order you 

/ ' , • ^ . 12 ' ^ • 
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find it. You can leave out some, dull or repetitive 
words and phrase's, and you can use lines as refrain 
—if youjuid soipe you especially like. 

Mr. Dunning used this ^*found poem'' exercise with 
eighth graders in a class at Byrd Middle. School. 
^_He sent one girl to ^ find the language on the fire 
extinguisher in the halh **Gen^al water to use 
^old upright and squeeze pin.'' * , , • 

Gcncral/Watcr 
, tcTusc hold : ' . 
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r 
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h . 
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and sneeze 
pin. 
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5. Write cofta*eie {yo€ms. Rule: Make the language 
do what ,u says. Mr. Dunning gives two student 
examples : ^ y ^ . 

« BLOO^ is thicker than^atci^ , / ^ 

Keep in line! / 
Keep in ,KncJ^ * * , • ^ 

. Keep in ' / ' \ • 

Do!rt' get out of step ! ^ ^ 

Keep in tine! ^ V^- ; ' > - ^ ^ 

* " '» ^ * - • . ' - 

Mr. Dlinnirig reit^tes his committment to getting students 
inv(jlved with Vvriting through^lay and manipulation of lan- 
guage. The cnc] results are almost never refined' poems; the 
importance of such writing lies in students' taking pleasure 
and gaming confidence irjHjen^^ in cofttrol of language., 

In a^sumjjiarizingrsUtemeW to a group, of students with 
whom, he haas^o/ked severalXdays, Mr. ^AwoonSr gives 
some general rij^s a^ut writing a poem. They are an 
appropriate conclusion to^ie pryfeding strategies for writing. 



1. - To tfelp leaht w.ords, try to identify all thin^. 

2. To ffiVtf feelp\g and a kind of music, joip the words . 
toget^r. ' • .. - 

3. To reflect your special- experience, write the poAn in 
your own language. 

4. Arrange your poetry* in a way that others will sa% 
; ^ "He saidAt for. me" * 

. # ' 

A highly sympathetic atmosphere prevailed- among these 
poets and educators whose careers center in language. Along 
with'sharing successful strategies for writing, several authors 
reflected, secondly, on factors in their development as writers.^ 
In particular. Miss Wilkinson describes' how she records ' 
the- present fn her journal and later synthesizes portions of 
her record in her novels. . Twp excerpts from Ctle illustrate 
her translation of things nast. In chapter 2, Jerome switdies 
• on hl$ radio to hear that Chamberlain resigns as Pnnic 
Minister of Great Efr^tain and Churchill takes bver. In 
;-^rity, Miss Wilkinson recalls how radios announced war 
' ' during Worid War II by interrupting the rather light popular 
music of the time?- "I only faintly remember that," she says. 
"I recreated the time by reading newspaper -Ijcadlines ipd the 
almanac." . ■ ^ 

In another instance in chapter 12, Papa Lonza and Calc 
■ arrive in 'town an hour Wly to watch the lines ^or Xht 
^ Saturday morning movie featuring Superman and the Mole- 
' man, Lash La-Rue and cartoons. This instance, Miss Wilkinson 
. says, is about her own childhood— about the way five ycar-°J.^ 
• spent Saturday morning at the movies «eeing the scnal. It 
' the family went away for the weekend, it was disaster. You 
never got caught up with the .story." In both df these 
. instances, readers of ages older and younger -than the 
novelist will see how different their childhoods arc. 

Many times sttident^'.rquestions reflect their interest in the 
writer's sources for writing material. In answer to a studait $ 
question about the transfer of material fcom her journal to 
her novels', Miss Wilkinson says, "Yes, in a sensc,^ I kecj) 
'stuff' in the book the same as I wrote about it when I was, 
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say, twelve." She says tie characters are* the same; they grew ' 
up as she grew up. Later from a five-tb-ten year perspective, 
you can write about them. ^ In her first ijovel, for instance, 

- there were two m^iin characters, horses and no boys. When 
sJfe grew interested in boys, she put them in the book.' 

"Is there some author who influenced you?" a student 
, . . %sks Miss Wilkinson. 

"Ratter than another writer, there was another person — 
my grandmother. She told me stories and never repeated. 1 

- wrote do^vn the stories. Also teachers have helped although 
some ©f them hindered me. In particular, Randall Jarrell, 
the poet at University of I^orth Carolina when, I was there^ 

■~-~tcok me under his wing and encouraged me." ' 

When someone wonders whether Faulkner, Welty,' Wolfe 
oP.McCullers hadn't Influenced her. Miss Wilkinson replies 
•that It IS the subject tnatter— the South— that we find in 
hers and their novels. Many reviewers and readers don't 
separate the author's attitude from the subject matter. 

Coming from quite another kind, of background, Kofi 
Awoomy's development as^ writer reflects Arjierican as well 
a^ his Third World influence. 'In his words he describes three '.' 
^ stages of his poetry writing. 

'' ^ I. African village r ^^My native tongue is Ewe. . 

- • »- ; write about more basic things in my own language, 

about my mother and father, my brothers and 
sisters and the village that I was born iri. This 
poetry comes from the songs of my people and 
the most important influence of my poetry came 
. ' . from my grandmoj^fr. 

"My own poetrf, started with the dirges that my 
grandmother sang. Poetry in tfte-oral tradition 
has, to do with occasions — social occasions, births, ' 
deaths. Poets in Africa are more than weavdrs 
of words; they are magicians and performers of r 
rites and rituals. 

"A poet must have a sense of place, a home, and 
mine is Africa. A poet or poems is fed by this 
sense, of place because places enclose a sense of 
peoplp. Images are fed by this place. The birds 
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and trees are only a|iv€ in reference to the people. 
Poetry hjhe original sound of man, -the magic of 
his language. The "poet must recognize the power 
of objects inside and outside of ipan." 

English/Christian ed\}j;ation: **My twenty years 
in the missionary scho*ols merged with, my native 
backgroundt and I became influenced by the cultural 
things that came with tjie conquest of Africa by the 
Europeans. I also leafned the Bible. The priest 
would ask 'Who made you?' and I learned to 
j-eply 'God made me' because if I made no answer, 
^fny behind w^ould be whipped. I was extremely 
religious as a boy. My father was baptized, but 
he once l>ecame angry and walked away from the 
church because he thought the sermon was ai^ed 
at him. 

"The festivals and Vituals of my people existed 
along side the Christian influente. I no longer 
acccrpt organized' religion. In the name of , the 
Christian God, people have done ^ome very horrible 
things. But I haven't rejected the Chr4<tian idea of . 
God. Sometimes the missionaries would come and 
tell us that we were alt wrong, we were worshipping 
sticks and stones. But we donk cut down our trees 
and blow up pur mountains.^ We speak to the wind 
to talk to God^JMan must be at peace with jiis 
surroundings. He must Be sympathetic and recog- 
nize others; it is important to be aware of each 
other. Poetry restates our common humanity. John 
Donne said that no man is an island. We arje all 
*part of ^e mainland." ' " 

England : "EngUnd was my purgatory. There I 
wrote^oetry oPnostalgia, of the sounds and smells 
of thingss4r^^ native Africa. The sounds of the 
- English language are not as musical as the African 
sounds. Of all the countries I have traveled to, 
China accepts poets more' than any other. Poetry 
can be a*instrument of social adtioh, but t don't 



believe in that completely. jQnce I was supposed to 
Write a poem for the Chinese. It is hard to wfi^ to 
.order. They calletd my rooni after four hours to 
see if I was finished. 

"Now in America I come to life. Everyone writes 
about America ; and I don't want to miss my chance. 
A poet has his- feelings wake up in his ncrw 
^ surroundings too. I have met many of your poets 
^ and they haVe become my close friends. I like 

yoiir landscape; it is vibrant, alive, violent. Even * 
your violence is a pa^t of your humanity. But even > 
^ ^s I write in America, I write of the place that 
* 1 left." ^ 

Miss Wilkinson and Mr. Awoonor comment tn the 
writer as artist whose materials are words and feelings. Miss 
Wilkinson says the artist as writer is not delicate; he is tough. 
He takes criticism from people who have no right to criticize. 
Yet writers never stop. They bse! Confidence, become dis-' 
couraged; however there is a compulsion that keeps them 
going. ' ^ . 

Mr, Awoonor says that along wj^structure there is feeling 
to be dealt with in a poem. He t^ students that language 
K the vessd- and feelings: are gourea into itr If yeu have no 
feeling, you should not fry to write poetry. 'Toetry must 
celebrate life," he ^ays. *We must explore sounds and 
rhythms." , 

At another time, Mr. Awoonor ela'borated on these two 
components of a poem— language and feeling. It is important 
that the poet or a child, at* an early age, become aware ^f 
his surroundings,, gives names t<5 things., He will, then, start 
to create when he knows the world around himi Each person 
IS sent into the world with his individuality. It follows that 
each poet or child will associate words with the world 
he lives in. Some children, like poet§, will become aware of 
the ' world created in poetry. We might conjecture that the 
quality of life improves because of this awareness. VMaybe.- 
It-^oCtry and poets in the classroom — is not a combetition 
but a sharing. ^ ^ 



' Part II— Students' Spontaneous RespoInses 

Form 

If you think, whMi we say form, 'of a document all drawn, 
up with some blanks to be filled in (brieflyj by you, your 
poetcy shows it. Have you ever wanted to scratch oAjpne ot 
the questions ^nd reword tt yourself? Ever feel taking 
-more sp^ce than you're given, or filUng up .the blank space with 
-graffiti? To use form well, you hay to answer thfe question, _ 
but you don't have to give a stock reply. 
, Stanley. Kunitz, the poet, says that his own. preference is 
"for a poetry that looks fairly simple on the surface, but^at 
moves mysteriously inside its skin.," Robert Frost said that 
* freedom is "moving easy in harness." In order to present 
• -form apparent|in^tudent-poems,-we divided this section into: 
inHuence of form, "rule breaking, form and content breaks 
through; line break and foreshadowing. ♦ 

% The'lnflu^ice These poems demonstrate several 

of Form , different ' forms. ' The forms .are 

probably -familiar— the diamante, a poem with fixed jhyme 
words, blues, a limerick and a ballad. 

' (DiamanR) 

' ' ' ' . EGG 

white, speckled 
- ''slipped, smacking, crashed 

hen, blucjay — dove, cardinal • _ _ 

moving, Opening, cracking 
^ burst, yolk 

Bird • ^ 

. • . —Willie Williaiy, 

' Maggie Walker High School 

The diamante form is obvious: one word on the -first 
line, two on the second line, and so on. It is not fit for many 
subjects, but Willie's subject fits ifi fin^ He turned something 
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upsfd^-down; he balanced the worcls wfnfe zr\& yolk against 

one anothe^^The symmetry of the form helped him find tlic 
^symmetFy in the metamyphosis from egg^to bird, with ttc 

destruction and creatiuiWW crop pp in the middle. ^ J 
- - The firit two potms were by*«senior hi^ school students. 
.This next one is by" a fifth-grader who was asked to write 'a 

triplet (three lines that rhyme). 



(Fixed Rhyme) 

^ ^ - He slan[imcd put the door 

Left a note on the shelf 
' Nolnbre tears, on the floor 
H(iw do I go on by myself? 

— anonymous 

This poem was written in an even stricter form. Not only 
was the rhyme scheme prearranged; the actual rhyme-words 
were specified: door, shelf, floor, myself. The rhyme-words 
are especially good ones because ihey establish a concrete, 
physical setting. - The ppet must dpal with those structures of 
*a ^oom, ^yet he is free to choose what kind^of room it is. 
Most important, he must work a person, my^tlf, into the 
poem in the last line. It would be hard to follow this assign- 
fnent and keep from creating a drama. C?ood I The fofm may 
have pr^ented the' poet from spinning off into an abstraction 
aboQt bei;ig left alone. 



(Blues) 

Every day I have the blucs; 
- Every single -day I have the blues; 
- After I listen to the Channel 8 News. 

- — Robbie Robinson, " 

^ , ^ Hcprico ' High School 
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In 'wriyig a blues poem, the poetj "works under these 
conditions : \the jfirst and second lines niust be the same, or 
almost the same. The third and final line must rhyme with 
the other two. Robbie gave himself rr aximum leeway and 
T^rted the second line, slightly to emphasize the dailiness of 
His blues. fV e begin to focus ori^he dailinSess and wonder what 
could happen every day to cause such blu6s. The answer is in 
ihe third lin.e': wJiatis more daily than the Channel 8 News? 

r , 

(TO » 

Now we come to a form that must be familiar to every 
reader: the limerick. It*s rfot our faTorite form for writir^ 
good poetry, but we can't ignore it since it was used in nearly 
every classroom as a beginning- assignment -Oui limericks- 
writing ever be good for a poet's development? By definition, 
the limerick jingles ^( and frequently jangles). By definition, 
it is light and humorous.^ It is often fuqny as a joke is funny: 
you "get" it and you forget it. 

(Limerick) ' 

There onc^'\jj^ a young boy named Crocket 
Who powered his bite ynth a rocket. 

He lit up a match. 

Thci^ was a kcrplatch! 
And all that was left was the sprocket. 

— Monty Moncurc, 9 
John B. Cary School 

Monty almost certainly invented the. word kerplatch for 
_ihe occasion of this limerick. Thi$ sort of inVentioA is 'the 
saving grace of the form, for, if the poet felt free enough to 
make up a word here, he*ll be ready to make up a word in a 
rc»r-poen> where it county. • / 



Let's look at another poem that/oUows rules, **The Ballad 
^ of Hester Prynne." Susan read The Scarlet Letter for her 
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English classi^ and then tried to reinterpret Hester's story for 
^herself, tombtning the traditional literary ballad form with 
some aspects of the folk songs she has heard all her life. 
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' ^ (BaUad) . 

THE BALLAD OF HESTER PRYNNE 

In a market place, for all to 5ce 
Stood Hester Prynne in misery. ' *^ 
With a baby she was bussed, 
' ' The child held dosdy to her chett" - ' 

•Why sunds this woman h^ alone? 
Her lover, to the town not known, 
Reverend Dinomcsdale, filled with shame 
Hester will not reveal his name. 

Hester Prynne, poor Hester PrJ^, 
Branded forever for her sin, ' 
She has no hope for any better, 
Her sin revealed by a scarlet letter. 

Her little Pearl, she Inust raise 
And Uye with same her days * 
A beautiful child, iri^ world of jiroe 
In the hate of Sal^Pitl}«^mu$t grow. 

K^ mmiagc a farce, was *k) loi 
^_-3Sg knSwn only to God above^ 
"Chillingworth, filled with hate, 
jSct out^o find her secret mate. 

^Daily penance, Dimmcsdale had. , 
This secret sin would drive him mad^^^*^* 
riester, though, filled with shame, 
^ S^dXhillingWortb-'was to blarney • : ^ 

Hester was helpfiil *bout die town 
Yet could not ,sew a Wedding gown. 
Little Pearl, with glowing, ikin. 
Reminded Hester of her j'^' 





Hester Prynnc, poor Jlester Prynne, 
Branded forever for her rin. , 
She has n« hope for any better, 
Her sin revealed by a scarlet letter. 

His public confession finally made, 
Dh^gifnesd^ic is no longer afraid. 
Pearl is married, tht has done well, 
The future for her, no oile can tell. 

ChilUngworth, he suffered defeat, 
The eyes of Hester he cannot meet, 
Hester; n<nv, this ballad will tell 
• In Salem town, is called Angel, 

Hester Pi^rnnr, poor Hester Prynne, 
Branded forever for her sin. 
She has no hope for any better. 
Her sin rh^ealed by a scarlet letter. 



—Susan All, 11th grade 

Ekmglas Freeman High School 



Susan's form is hardly like Hawthorne's; she has a different 
1i(fgle on the same story. That's what form does t<5 content. 

'Rule But what happens when the p^t 

Picking " ' breaks the^ nlles? Intentionally or 

unintentipnally, many students practically throw off the harness 
slip out of the skin*. ^ _ 



I like to pUy basketball ^ . ^ 

^ In"" the new^^ym hall. 

realljc fun - - , 

* " JSiTl liii to run 
^ Although Vm not very tall. 

— Jofiathan Miller, 10 
/ ^ • John 1. Gary* School 
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There once was. a fire-breathing fellow 
Whose belly was nmdt oonpletely of Jdlo. 
But t&n came a Vnan 
with a fire-extmguishing. can 
And put out his fire so mellow. 

—Maurice Bell, 9' . 
John B. Gary School 

You can see that these are limericks, but something t$ not 
just right. Either the rhvthm is a little off, or the rhyme is a 
httle skewed, or the line iSsQot as long as you e3q)ected it to be. 
As liihericks go,^perhaps these are the best. They started in 
tight skins and looFcned up. Luckily, the poets are quite 
young; if they are encouraged to \rrite these "mistaken** 
hmencks, and are not "corrected** for "misimderstanding*' the 
form, they may develop a ready sense of timing qbout when 
rules can be broken. It.is believed that many children cease to 
be creative once they discover how painful it is to generate a 
new idea only to be proclaimed wrong, 

f BLUES 

I got to go on 
I got to go on 

Bccttasc there's a bull behind me with a really big horn 

— anonymous 
^ J<Air F. Kennedy High School ' 

The student allowk herself license to rhyme on and hem: 
It s not a full rhyme^but, there are cetainly sounds in comfrwn, 
1 he third line of her blues poem is making fun of the mock- 
serious tone in tfie first two lines. Her consonantal rhyme* in) 
gij^es us a clue that she's kidding. 
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There Qn<^^as a do^. ^. . ^ 
wIm) wfi m$A at a shelf. * 
,He slaitiq^ him to the floor 
and said, *7*tke that yourself." 

—anonymous 
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Remember this fdrm?' the fixed rhyme-words were door, 
shelf, floor]- and myself . 'The^ poet took the liberty of 
replacing my^e// with. yoHrjt//. Why not? The littfe drama 
was going alongline with only the parts of the room involved, 
instead of artificially including myself, he addpd a bit of dia- 
logue: "Take that yourself!" 

UNTITLED " 

cold'quiy dawn 
the sla^ junco has come 
, wavy lines oi flying birds 

warm quiet dawn 
the slated junco has gooc 
' return liacs of flying birds , 

» ■ — Harrison Wickham, 

Henrico Higji School- 

These are a pair of poems which imitate the Japanese 
haiku form. Haiku, proper, can only be written in Japanese. 
In English, we usually interpret the form in a three-line poem, 

. eath line having five, seven, and five syllables consecutivdf. 

Sit, should present a strong, image which makes' us feel and 
whi(^ gives ui spiritual insight of some kind. If we take Ac 
syllable-count seriously, these are not haiku poems. Never- 
thtiless, they feel like haiku. The pofet, who kncy very well 
what he was ^oing, decided to forg<:> precision in order to 
present a dear, strong image. 

Form and ^ Now that we have seen sWeral forms 
Content used by several different poets, we mij^t 

as well say^ it; it^s never possible^ to separate form and 
content. Without excep^on, they must work together to make 
a good poem. This notion, carried ^to its logical conclusion, 
has spawned concrete poetry^ 

A concrete poem is what'it says. Pauline McLcmore, a teacher 
at Maggie Walker High School, le^ her students write ''show- 
_off'' poems. Here are three of them: 
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WbeD 
ever 

I • 
- fetil • * 
down 
ia 

' . the 



dumps ^' talk 

^ . . up. 
take piek 
a- little 
dee — p a 
breath have — 
and • 



thing, 
cvcry- 
knows 
who, 

• 

t nioin 

njy 

with 



— anonymous 

Maggie Walker High School 



To be heroic is to . . . 
jump 
down 
off 

building or 

make a 

backward 
dunk 

' when L enough, 

you L 
know A 
you T 
are not 



-WilUc WiUiauM, 
Maggie Walker High Sdiool 



'Show-off poems liaye- muscle flexing under the skin. Tlicy 
remind m that poetry is both seen and heacji. 
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Bumblebee, 
Fat,' has t Kg . , * 

. Sting, hurting, bttseing ^ . 

^ , . Queen Urvi — boneTbee Wvc ' 

* - . , ^' ' Flapping; mcmng, acooping 
Red, amellii^ 
. A- ^ ' Roie 

—Lee Imogen, 

Walker High School 

This 'is another diamante, like the one about , die egg 
becoming, Wrd. Lee interpreted the form in a cBffcreit way: 
h^^^halanced the negative traits a^ociatcd^di bumblebees 
agaunst the beauty the hive, the flight of the bee, and the 
rose to which he is attracted. 



PrldE 

I (feeling dejected) thou^t he WOU 
LD be PrOuD of 

^ .M (moat) 

J wanted to be veiy HA 
P 

p 

(my) Y (young). 

It, "is practkally' . 

ImPoSsIbLe 
with him near 

M. / 



but 



^hfe)E 2 

(HURTS) llfllMIIII 

— HUKMiymous 
Georie Wythe High SchSbl 



* This poem is a parody of the style o^e^ c. ^^^qjuijiqH^ 
«You wouldn't want to write about just an'^tpm^jSi ^^^^SP^M, 
but it certainly is good for expressmg mixed-wp fe^l* 
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ODmnings himself said, "feeling is first." He warned 'us to 
mistrust the. feelings of a person who "pajs any attention to 
thejyntax of tljmgs." This poem>is almost a duet: what 
IS in side parentheses is one part, w|a£ is outside paren- 
theses IS another part, and the two parts together croon a 
wadcy haqjiony. • 

TREES 
Treo arc 

so pretty ^ 

/ wlicn thdr , 

\ ' Icavo arc . 

green the 
trees some- 
times grow 
up so high 
that you 
can't even 
sec Ac top. ' 

— ^anonymous 
John B. Cary ScBooI 

* The poem iinot shaped like a tree, but it is tall. Each line 
(widi three exceptions) has two syllables. If you {Jause briefly 
?/ * relatively Jong time to read 

this "short" poem. Does it ♦emind you of the cinem'atic 
technique of panning, when the camera moves slowly across a 
scene? How would you separate the fofm from the content 
here? 



Bntlabrou^fi Scientists sometimes reveal the' extraordina- 
ry circumstances that often accompany scientific breakthrough; 
a poet almost never_does this. Language is slippery* thought 
IS mort sHptft^ aqd poetry tomes at times,pk«n' the two' 
coUide ui the poet's mind. Mike, in his myth of the volcano, 
e]q>lains how accidents nudge creation. 
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;vVOLCANO 

One tAumg^ago thprf was a mountain that never did 
, anything but hope. He would hope that he .could walk around 
* and $alk. Then one day a man came. H€ said his name was 
Ongula, Some people called >im Wise Wonder because he knc\^' 
so much. 

. He talked to the mountain but the mountain would not 
answer. Ongula wondered the mountain would not answer. ^ 

One day Ongula told the mountain he would make him • 
talk but when the mountain tried he goofed. He spit up a bunch of 
rocks and hot lava. That*s how the volcano came. 

—Mike, 4th grade - 

J. E. B. Stuart Elementary School 

Forifi may be nothing more tjian a launchpad. ff^hen a 
poem gets tarried away, it' leaves the form behind.^ Stanley's 
poem started as an **alphabet poem" ibont the letter E. 

I ^ 
. E IS FOR ENGLISH 

English is like a baseball bat; 
Sometimes you tan hit the ri^t word. 

- • . o —Stanley White ' ^ ^ . 

. lilaggie Walker High School 

Stanley had ah accident (he jumped out of his skin) but he 
found a comparison that meant more to him than a treatise on 
the alphabet. 

The following two poSns are acrostics, pc if you sens^ 
anything unusual about them. 

Falling leaves,;^ 
- All different colors, 
Lightly • . ^ 

Lcavin^^the trees forever. 

-** *-l-an(Miymous« ' 

" * Harry F. Byrd Middle School 
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^ - PutHogether Words 
Of meaning, 
Enigmas 

Meant 'to be figured out. 

— anonymous 

Harry F. Byrd Middle School 

Although each is written in four lines as planned, a trained 
car will recognize them as trans formd haiku. 

Falling leaves all dif- 
ferent colors, lightly leaving 
the trees forever. 

Put-together words 
of oleaning, enigmas meant 
4 t(j he figured out. ^ 



' ' DISTRIBUTION 

Rib that one ^as to eat * t ' 

Is good 

But is expensive. Soon people will cat 
Bird meat. The Birds that 
^ , Sit 

On branches won*t like it, nor will ^ ^ 

Son bird. We*U get up, * " * 

Button our coats and 

Strut down the sidewalk in the 

Dust to h'lt. 

— Susan Nolte's class 
Thomas Henderson Middle School 

An entire class coiraborated to write "Distrilaiti™i." They 
initially listed some of thejmaller words they could find within 
distribution. Each list-word became the first word of a line. * 
Y/Jir tan see hqjj^e poets" inade sense oftdmetHing random 
through \rariable hneiength. One erf the intereafing accidents 
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in this effort is the title. It was not intended to have sigjaifi- 
cance, but the poem seems to have grown into a socio-political 
stateipent advocating distribution. 



I wish 

^ I were a tree so y^htn the 
- Leaves on oAcr trees change, 

^ Mine wtyld change. to. ^ 

— Sharon Tarry, 

^ Maggie Walker, Hig^i School 

Wi have tried to standardize spelling in the poems. After 
aB, professional writers have editors. Besides, it is tmf^tr to 
the poet — particularly Ae young poet — to ^find ~ his,^ work 
Vcharming" or **9u*e",on the basis of an error which he didiTT 
intend. It is possible that Sharon meant for 'Ac Jast word of 
her poem toZbc too. To, however, makes some imcommon 
'sense here. /We'll accept her version. There is another possible 
accident Vthe poem. The logical argrfment is: if I were a 
tree, iA^' my leaves wouhd change. The unspoken premise Is 
thl»r-7 have" leaves (though I am not a tree). I would like 
to change them. Therefore, I wish J were d tree. What a 
magnificent leap of the imagination I 



I am a cow. with a bone out of place in my noac. 
Whenever I want to moo, it comes out as ^'boo.** That's 
^hgy "! fed about life. 

' ^"T' r^fed like a gjiost going door to door on Hallowe'en, 
tJut that's one thing* that's good about it. I can scare all 



the other cows away. 



-Ben ^es, 9 ycarslold 
John ^. Caty Sdipol 



, Fortunately Beu didn't klioy^Ma^ "!f*i??' colloquially, 
for oae*s nose to be out of jomt. His version is scientifl&Uy 



satisfying and fresh. In his case, he didn't throw his Frostian 
harness. ^le didn't know he had one. 

4 

Line The two following poems are "found'* poems. 

Break Ronald and Teresa found them in advertisements^ 
and handbooks, just as they are printed Jiere — with one big 
exception: line break. The poets themselves decided where 
one line should stop and a new one should start. 

SALE , ' . 

Sale Mark 8 
Stereo Tape 
Deck 199:95 
With^igh, 
Low, On, Off, 
Volume, AM . 
FM, AFQ 
Phono, Radio 
Selector, Tone ^ 
Balance, Lcft^* 
Ri^t Re9>rd^ 
Mike^ . j^auae 
Level, Program 
Fast forwkrd . * 
4 pi eject, 
' Each eject 
Manual eject 
SALE 

— Ronald Moore, 

Maggie Walker High School 

' SEX JUST . 

Sex isn^t just • 
Something y6u do. ' ^ 
It*s something you arc* * 
It's the whole thing of being a man 

Or a woman. 

^ . It^ the way you act as a man or 

Woman that counts. 
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Ifs like driving a car. . 
It's the way you drive that counts 
Whether you ^o It well or badly 
But be sure first 

You have good control of your car. 
And knou' the rules of the road. ^ » ' 

And where the bad curves are. 

Think. 

Don*t do things blindly. 
Know the bad curves. 
Don't Ipt' people^ make you do stupid things 
^ ■ By calling yoti chicken. 

' * Have the guts to be yourself aiiE 

To stick to your oWn way of doing . 
Something, once youVe thought it, 
Throudi. ir« 

— Terc» Blilcy, 

Maggie Walker High School 

Lines are broken to feature rhymes unusual ward order, 
^repetition, or any other provocative moment in otherwise-^at 
prose, Teresa exposed the absurdi|y of the analogy sex is like 
liriving a var, by breaking the fines strategically. 



I wish 

1 was a big cork 
So I could stop up 
All tfie wine and 
Whisky bottles 
TTiat are not used 
^ For a good reason. 

Jaggie Walker HTgft School 



-4Ws 



Due to the treak^bef^een the sixth and the last lines ot - 
Wayne^s poem, we are allowed to bdieve ojie wish for a 
moment, then the*wish i5 modified. Tha speaker-as-cork doesn't 
want to stop up unused bottles; he w^tbs^. tq^^stop up abused 
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bottles. %,The last line strikes the reader as afterthoughtrwhich 
makes foe^'gentle social criticism. * 

Below is a kind of proce poem where Iftebreak counts! At 
thj end of lines two and eleven, Denise has her readers at the 
:e of their seats. , * . 



THE SOUNDS AND PICTURES OF A NEW WORLD 



First qomcs the cymbals then' the 
drums, then both of them together. Bwom 
a new world appears. The New Worlcl is a 
lot. It is filled with glass, boulders, / 
gra53 and- dirt. Ballet-dancers do ' 
twirls across the lot. Ea^ dancer • 
4ocs a twirl at -the crash of a cymbal. 
Then suddcij^y thc^music ^ts louder, 
^oooooonammm, crash, rrrrrrr 
goes the dcum and*thcp^e dsCncers 
He awa>»and thetw# world y . 

ppears. 




Middle School 



Fofe- Foreshadowing is a ftchnique"^ that most 

shadowing - of us assocmtc with fiction. A writer 

subtly prepares his reader (or an event tha.t will happen later 
in the narrative. Forshadowtng is used for warning as line- 
break is used for surprise. 

The second line of Meg's poem below wish I were 
home."); in combination with the first line about -the moqn, 
casts a long shadow oVer Unrest of the day^am. All that 
follows is a wish colored^ the jnood oi rfoStalgia. Fore^ 
shadowing is mtlting more than a decision about order. What 
is the appropriate time to introduce each element of a poem 
or story? . ^ ^ 

y •/ . - 

/ 
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n^on is m a strange place—'* 
I with I Were bome 
to see that inlet landsc^ 
the water eddying around the )^ 
brown, 
dying 

marsh gnss 

to hear the grating cackle* of a blue heron 
the squiwk a snowy egret 

to sit and watch 'die oysters spit 

" • ' see the •fiddler crabs 

^% scurrying, . . . ^ 

difiing, . . , 1 

waving to each other with their oversized claws 

to walk the beach road 
listeping to^ the waves 
frumUe, 

slide, • . ift, 

vfhm soon there .will be ift 
biiming bodies ^ 

I ^ ^ . 

\ to sit in the cove, hearing the ocean behind me 

soielling the air, 

fresh, 

salty, 

watching the laay clear pool * 
V before me 

.'^minnows sdf-lmportant in 
die shallows 
^ crabs^ green slow^nodoo hunting, 
ttariiig at me as they continue their 
sideways journey 

-i^Meg Mansfield, 
Sl Catherine's School^ 

Mythmaking, as you can sec in Mark's story, demands a 
y good sdnsc of order. In both Mdg's poem and MaricV myth 
below, .the writers' basic intentions are revealed at the'l)ut$ct. 
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HOW THE SPIDER BECAME A SPIDER 



Once Uicrc was a little voice going around saying, "Don't 
step on mc^/,Thcn one day a little boy said, "Where arc you, 
Spider?" boy ^uk took a wild, wild guess, and he said, 
"On your shoulder/' Then, the boy said, "I can't see you" and 
bougjit S(ferie clay and rolled some up and sai^, "Tell me if it's* 
'1: .too big." And'the ^ider said,^ "Just rightV'Mi^c made the other 
three legs. The boy made a body an4^a hc^fot him and^, 
Jp**Now I can see you" and painted him black and that's the s^of; 
oiHow the Spider B^cam^ a i$pUer, ' ^ - 



lark, '4th ^radc-^^ 
E^B. Stuart Elementary Sc 



' 1,*-^^ 

WHAT THE DRUG PUSHER SAID TO A 
TEENAGER WALKING DOW»frTHE STREET 

"Dope?" 
"N6pe." 

\ ^ — Ronald M^re, 

Maggie Walker Jligh School 

< Ronald reveals nothing but the dramatTc w^^pn in his 



long title. We have no clue what the poet's at^de toward 
the situation is until the poem — ^tht dialogue — is over. . 




The followng is an ^*excuse'' for not writing a poem. The 
most exciting part of the excuse, of course, is the fight with 
the tifeer, but Danny began by telling us that he can't write 
upside-down. He saved the best for last. 



Because I can't write up- 
side down arid the reason 
I was upside down was 
Because I was in a figjit with 
my tiger and he turned me 
upside down. 



-Danny Wurt^l, 5th grade 
J<*n B. Gary School — 
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' TheA(Cjct two poems beg* with strong dramatic sitidrtions 
which g^erate the eVents of the poems. Ellen's "Self-Portraif^ 
in AmtUkr Moo(^" ir an exercise in following one image as far 

.1 So cntidrigf was the kitchm door, 
^ ^^Even tkW^' 80 the kittben diclf - ^ 
"But alas!- he slid on thc.polidied floor 
And was -discovered by the maid herself. 

— anonymous 

SELF-PORTRAIT IN ANOTHER MOOD 

I live as a piece of wood held forcefully in a vice. 
Warping, bending, splitting with Creaks of pain heard only by my 
splintering minci. 
^ I try desperately to«cscapc. 

'JBut the vice turns once more — tighter, closer. 
My own thoughts compressed \. all ideas for the closing vice. 
But the vice does not sec. The vice does not know. 
Turn, vice, turn. 

Turn with no thought until the wood crackf, 
And falh^ ^ca ^ to the floor. 

* '—Ellen MiUer, llth g/adcV 

/* Douglas Freema!n High School^ 

By ^w, we hope that form is becoming^ less the printed 
document and more the arrangement of free possibilities. -We 
hope you admire the horse^ not the harness. When you do, 
something begins to "stir inside the skin. 



Pattern 

Repetition Let's make a fine distinction. Form and 
pattern ure not tjie same. A pattern is jomething that keeps 
hapj>ening: form already happened. Divisions in this section 
~ toh^der ripetitioh, cataloguing, rhyme, rhythm, recurring 
images and tone.. The simplest* pattern of all is the repetition 
'of award or a group of words. In prayer, wejjf^en establish 
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this simple pattern: "May the Lord . . ." and, later, "May 
, the Lcfrd . . At fhe end qf the prayer, we say "Amai"— -Ifot ^ 
as a part of the player's pattern (there is never more than - 
one ^m<:n per prayer) but as part of its form. We knew 
before we started that the prayer would end in /imen. While 
J^'May the Lord . . ." keeps happening, "Amen" happens once. 

A^Iues poem, like Elaine's, includes line-repetiti<Mi (a 
pattern) as part of its form. Two consecutive lines, the first 
and thesccond^ are the same. In ElaiAe's poem, the repetiiian 
creates suspense: where does the speaker love to go? The 
funny thing al)out repeating a line is that it makes the^ line 
seem more important; otherwise you wouldn't say it so many 
times. 



BLUES 

I love to go, ' 

I 'love to go " 

But the thing that bothers me is the traffic too sfow. 

— Elaine Burrell, 10th grade 
John F. Kennedy Hi^'Schedl 

In the poem that follows, Keith seem^ to have caught him- 
self in the trap of m^ing farms seem more exciting than he 
truly believer they are, merely by saying farms, Jarms ov^ 
and over. 



What's on the farm? 

cows, chickens, everything 
What's on the ^arm? 

pigs, dogs, ^eep, everything. 
FanoSy farms are so much fun, 

but nobody would like to live on one. 



— Keith Alston, 10 years old 
John B. Caf>' School 
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MY ROOM WHEN I GET SPANKED 

rhate to argue 
it makes me sad 

something my mommy I say no to 
, and sbcL calls-ime very bad ^ 
thai I get s{>anked too ^ 
oh I hjfc to^rgue 

^-aDOf^rmout 

. J. E. B. Stuart Elementary* School 

When the first- and last lines of a poem arc the same, as in 
*My Room When I Get Spanked," the poem seems to delineate 
a total world with strict borders. That's -wrhy Ac title is strik- 
ing. The room itself isr not mentioned within the poem but is 
created by it. " 



THE RAT 

Up down all around 

diat's the way the rat goes. 

He doesn't use a wash cloth 
he uses all hk toes. * 

When he's sleqnng he curls ^ -^v^ 

up in a ball but w*cn be is ' ^ 
awake he really does it all. 

So up down all around 
here thcuf everywhere 

Aat's the way the rat goer 

—Jeremy Fowler, 10 
John B. Cary School 

Jeremy, thoi^ his mood is entirely dificrent, has de- 
lineated a "word" tfT^intmlzr wty. He extended the original^ 
line as a finish. He sounds definitive — an authority on_**the" 
way the rat goes.** • , 
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RAIN 

AU I do is fan tncl water 

All the fieMs that have been scattered. 



— aDonymoiis 
St Catherine's School 

This little poem is praycrlikc because of the repetition of 
«tfat Acftau ^f eachline. You can sec that the word changes : 
'in the first Dnc, it minimizes the importance of the rain, (that's 
flfl I do) ; m the second line, it maximizes rain's poww to fall 
on everything (the other all). 

The following poem was written by a te^er who became 
a student for awhile in Stephen Dmuih^# workshop. She 
^ "found" this poem — guess where! - 

WHO? ^ 

' ^ it responsive S 

for an ^ 
materia] 

taken 



on 



\ diis 

.card ^ 

Which 

must h| presented 
When 

withdrawals are 
made 

from 



the 



Who? 



Henrico 

County ~ 
Publk 

Library 

—Elsie Pdfrey 

Middle School £n^ Coordinator 
for Henrico County 
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"Gate- The technique of catalogue-^listmaking— is a 

logue repelition of kind TZthcT thzn of word. Homer's 

famous catalogue of ships is the first wc know about. Listen 
in on the modem American poet, William Carlos Williams, 
in an excerpt from Paterson , as he responds to an interviewer 
about catalogue: 

Q. ... here's part of a poem you yourself have written: 



MiTERIAL PEMOTED DUE TO' C0PYEI|^;J[E5^ 



^ 0*' . K 



Yes. Anything is good material for 
said it time and time again. 




Anything.^' 



vc 



f . ^1 

Without further comment, we present Rob's csnquaini£ 
has redefined the foqj slightly. ^ Instead of five hnd^, ^ 
. two, four, six, eight' and two syllables respectively, his poem 
has five Knes with one, two, three, four, and one word re- 
spectively. Fair enougH.) 



Bro>vn 
buckskin, Alamo 
quiver, stock, hartwood 
brown sugar, molanes, leaver 
wood 

—Rob, 4th grade 
J. E. B. Stuart Elementary School 
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A diamante is good for catalogue : 

Rain 

wet, cold 
dripping, flooding, soaking 
water, ice, sleet, drops 
/ freezing, slushing, sleeting 

' ♦ white, light 

' snow 

— Tonia Bricc, 
Maggie Walker High ScHbol 

In *Tellow/'^a catalogue of all the /Am^i yeltew can Be 
saves the poem "fronuibstraction. Color, an abstract phenom- 
^enon, is made concrete. 

YELLOW 

I ji^ ydlow, I beat through the blue. 

I cuddle up babies, and make them happy, too. 

I am ligjit, I am delicate. - 

I am die color of die midnight moon. 

The color of a four-ycar-old*s room, 

I am a crown painted a delicate igold. 

\Vhcn it comes to lemon, I am very BOLD! 

You can touch me and pmch me, but you vwon't feel a thing. 

I, yfcllow, am the color of an angel's ring. 

—Dora Daniel, 9 
John B. Gary School 
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THE CLOSET TRUNK 

J\ 

In the dosct-i^Fc have a trunk, 
A spedzl place for ,all our junk. ' j 

^ Wc have many things like: J i 
Old rusty screws from the fvhecls on the bike, 
A broken snowscraper that doesn't work, 
An old coffee pot that won't perk, 
Another old collar oflthe cat's, 
My brother's old baseballs and bat, ' 
The unused windup dock, ^ 
An old nK>th-eaten single ^k. 
Overcoats for the rainy season. 
Today "Acre. is one special reason 
For not dcaning it out — r 
Wc might get LOST! \ ^ 

— Margaret Rcn^olds, 
' - St. Catherine's School 



This is a glorified catalogue. By mentioning special attri- 
butes of the junk in the trunk, Margaret holds our interest- 
In the next "excuse,"^"Jacqueline catches the spirit of excuses 
by using a catalogue of naiWs as a stalling techniqw. 

WHY I DID NOT WRITE MY POEM 

c 

I did not write my poem because Friday when I got home 
1 went upstairs and I wanted to go in my bathroom to take a 
bath but the bathtub was not there. 

' 1 called the lady next door. I called my uncle in Texas, an 
aunt in New York, the fire department, the telephone company, 
Michelle, Mary, Marlcne, Alarian, Rita, Robin, Delores, Gwen, 
Debra, Lisa, Tammy. Angela, Linda, and Mrs. Bell. Then I made 
a nervous cheese sandwich. ^ r was curious to get roy tub back, I 
was so nervous. 1 grew to eight foot nine in two minutes. I 
got back to normal in two hours. By that time it was 8:30 and 
we had to get^ a new tubrand thirls why J didn*^ write my poem. 

r 

— ^Jacqueline Harris, 
^ West'End Elementary School 
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tUiyme Our most notable debates in teacher workshops 

focused on rhyme. Should we waifetf students 
rhyme? Should \rt' let students rhyme? The first thing 
to do is to expand your notions of rhymje. f^hen one sound' 
makes contact with another, the two are rhyming. John Logan 
IS- one of America's best contemporary rhymers, as you can 
. see for yourself in this small selection from his poem.Xafmel: 
Point Lobos": ~ ' 



They wait along the brilliant height, 

:ame vowel^jound; different cdif^Knant 



; — -same initial sounds 
ftebuUe of froth along the blut black water. 



WeVe pointed out five different kinds of rhyme in only eleven, 
lines. There is no example^ of ^absolute, clanking, perfect 
rhyme in any of the end-words. There are ill kinds of slippery 
patterns, though— not just among end-words, but among all 
the words* - 




Many teachers have decided to share this expanded notion 
of rhyme with their students. Them they let their students 
decide:, rhyme tf you want, but dptt't force it Som^ bad 
poems seem to have beeft^ivritten solfely for the rhymc.^ Don't 
let that happen to your poem. And use aH kinds of rhyftic, 
as Logan did. 

Lct*s look at some poems where rhyme went right. 



ART . . 

Art is a part of doing things , ~ 

like making egg cartons and diapiond rings. 

' ! 
• — aiu>nymous 

J. E. B. Stuart Elementary SchocJ 



It's a couplet — fujl rhyme, plus internal rhyme '{arf— 
part — car/-ons). What the poet is saying is "Gee, art en- 
compasses all kinds of disparate activities." He has yoked 
together diamonds and egg cartons, and one way he keeps 
them stuck together is by the co*hesive force, the pattern of 
the rhyme. 
% 



Out went Kttaior, flying through the door 
-Bitterness was stuck on the shelf 
Negative nature lay down on the floor 
What was left was a bit of myself 



— Gmny Muftcz ^ 
St. Catherine's School ^ 



Here is a poem^ abouT ab^tractior 
negative nature. These airy concepts^ 
the heavy rhyme of words. They k| ' 

EMC 




huplor, bitterness, 
ichored down by 
em from floating 
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t poem, rhynic also holl^ lScc'^'an anchor. It 
e end of each Iine< making the speaker's tone 
matter-of-fact. This causes a strong tension, since the speaker 
is matter-of-fact about a situation In which she has no power. 
Jfcnsion in- poefry, unlike tension In life, is good. It works 
like the tension among particles that keeps an atom'intact. * 



_ HOME 

Our house is small. 
That's all wcVc got. 
If the man told us 'to move, 
Vd rather not. 




— Linda TnomaSf 10th grade 
. George High School 



The next poem fascinates us. There is an intricate inter- 
locking^ rhyme scheme that, planned or unplanned, reveals a 
poet with a weH-tuned ear for language. 



Whfcn^ it rains the Hay 
is no fun. They say 

oh -nd here comes another 
one. . 

« 

look at the sky look 
at the clouds why do 

they scream so' loud, • 

another one of those 
days. 

— anonymous , 
John F. Kennedy High School 
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In order to emphasize the rhyrae-wdw|b we trarwf; 



When It nuns the day ^ 

is no Aii 

fun. * . t 

They say * a 

oh no b 

here ccibd mother . d 

otic . , c 

look ^ . * 

at the sky f 

look ; c 

at the clouds " g 

why ^ 

do they scream so loud. g 

another , d 

one - c 

of those days. ^ a 




Sallic used eye-rhyme: it looks the same but it sounds 
different: , . 



/ I hati; to cou^ it 

is so rpugh to all ' 
night long cough, 
cough, coug^i, 

— Sallie Cecil, 

^ < St Catherine's School 

' *' ^ , / 

Finally, let's look at a poem that makes patterns out o 
the whole spectrum of sound. This is subtle sophisticated 
rhyme and is also a catalogue of sorts. Cheryl began witK^ir 
^ list of words that reminded her of Africa/Tou have ta liy 
this one out loud to release its m^c. Listen for the pattern 
of r sounds and the relief from tnein at tlie end. Poet Kofi 
Awoonor helped Cheryl with this. 
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the nomads ride the %u'gcs 
'in Egypt on the edge of the Sahara 
where there were no trees or fanners 
the lule river 

" by the oase&^^er saw " ^ * 

the mahogany of the forest' 
r in Ghana wh^e there there are no pyramids 

and the monkey » long' 

- Maggie Wallccr Hi^ School 

Rhjrdun As long^as wej):e thinking ;,about' rhym^ paft- 

^ .terns, we may as well turn to that other 
staple of poetry: rhythm. Certain rhythrns rec^^II for us 
pertain, literary traditions/ ff you think tfcat's esoteric^ try 
this poem out Qp anyorte you know: 

PANTS ' 

, |. A pair of pants is really* a bug 

tVith two long legs and a mouth. 
** It* cats you no matter how loudly you yelp , ^ * 
And buckles you up with a belt. " 

— Paula Harlfinger, 
St. Catherines School 

What ra It about those* last two jinglirTg lines? 
not a limerick,, but the last two lines have the rh 
l^st three lines of a limerick. Licking the obvij 
lincbrcak arid rhyme, we still stqsc ^limerick pus 



• ON^ The hill 

. » * _ 

A cow bellowing fn the wind 
the cold night turjs to 
morhirig ' ^ 
the stars in my mind fade . % t 
awakening to the steady drone 
of a voice 

in familiar sounds ^ . 
of regulation size. , 

— Trich Kni^ 
> y ; > St Cathcri 
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- ^rich's poem is so-called free verse. There is no regular 
_raefer^ However, the last ^ve' words (**familiar sounds or 
regulation size''} were written in^ iambic pentameter, the 
meter used by Shakespeare and many other traditionaLEnglish- 
spe^king poets. Suddenly, in thosi last few words, we become 
aware of a formality gad structure. The rhythm reinforces 
the observation that the sounds arc, familiar (so is the rhythm) 
and of "regulation size.'* 

tambic meters can break tjie mood of a limerick. The last 
line of the following goem is the only line that strays from 
the iisual liSierick pattern. It retufns us to the pomp surround-" 
ing that preacher. 



There, once was a prcachfer named Qirinn, 
_ Wha didn't know quite how to swim. * 

He fell in the lake ^ 

Before he could take - ' 
G)llection and a hymn. » ' ^ 

— anonymous 

" Harry R By rd .Middle Schtwl 

Sometimes an extra stressed Syllable in a line will change 
the tone. NanCy^s poem has two stresses in each line except 
the last two. In that couplet, she turns from objective descrip- 
tion to warning. 



A PLACE 

Have you ever been ' 

In a large violin ' 

Where it's ^gloomy and dark 
, And not like a park? 

There isn't puch room * 

To sweep with a broom, 

And you better watch your nc«c 
" Because the case will close. 1^ 

— Nancy Brown, 
' • St. Catherine's School 
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•Recurrintf Another pattern to consider is the pattern 

Imaget - of images. What does a poem make us 

see, hear, smell, feel, tastef Are all the images related in some 
way, or is the reader expected to jump around iro^ one world 
to another? The hest poems either keep us in one welj-made 
tvorld or provide the transportation necessary in getting from 
one world to another, 

^ y . You wept when I wrote 

I no longer am inspired 
By dying oak leaves.- * 

~ . » — Anonymous 

Haiku.pottry is notable for its imagery. Usually, asjn the 
preceding poem, the poet juxtaposes two seemingly^disparate 
images— two -seemingfy different worlds— and lets us reconcile 
the two. As Archibald MacLeish has said, the two images are 
left •'to mean if they can." ^ 

PRISON 

^uarcs upon squares upon sqwres, 
Overlapping each other; 
^ Surrounding me, holding me ' 

in, as I scream for freedom. c 

— Cherie Cramer, 1 2th grade 
George Wythe High School 

In a poem of great emotion, it sometimes helps to use un- 
emotional imagery. The geometric orientation of Cherie's 
poem tenses against the scream in the^ last line. 



• ^ 

The images are ^Vell<ontrolled in *The Sycamore Ball.'' 
In the first sentence, we are told that the sycamore ball is 
(like) a frozen explosion. Harlan doesn't leave us in that 
world andjimp to another. He talks about .shrapnel and the 
core. In other words, he follows through with his original 
vision. 
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THE' SYCAMORE BALL 

It's an explosion that was frtMMsn T 
just after ignijted. 
Its dirapoel and edges all flew out 
with symmetry. , 
• But were-«aught just before letting 
loose of die middle. 
The. core, 

Its points-all f re sharp and fdl^ 
from a tree,/ ~ 
It's so beautiful so perfect and 
' round. , 

, — Harlan McMurray ^ ^ 
Thomas H. Henderson ^Middle Schfcl 



SPRING CHJCKEN 
The rcdTbrick tgg r 

That has held roe for all 17 years of my baby-blue existence 
Has begun to crack, 
\Io8t days 

' I lie on my back and kick irt the walls ^ * I 

To show that I'm really tired of ifhe old place^and faces. ^ 
But sometimes, when nobody's loolcing — 
I fun for my Ehner'« glue to paste bat^^^hc picces of a world 

that I*know. _ V . 

Though I say I'm yellow-happy about ihc whole thing, 
I'm really gray-afraid. ^ - " 

' Because I know 
That cmnc Spring 

All the kin^i horses and all the king's men- 
Won't put toy old world together again. 

— Jeni* Dilworth , 
^ ' ... St. Catberine'* School 

Jcni created a icorW of colors and eggs and stayed in it. 
Fantasy^writing is good jot .practicing controlled imagery. 

Sherry wanted to do something that is nearly impossible.* 
She listened to part of the rock opera *Tommy" and tried to 
^My% in words, what was happening in music. She chose, wisely 
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wc think, to anchor abstraction & heavily anthropomorphized* 
unagc. And she never forgpt ^hich world she was in. 

The dnun is nmning 
'from the guitar in t 
hig open field* The 
guitar is running im 
^ ^ hut the drum n nmning 

faster. As they run diey 
pass a fkmbourine and a 
cymhal. The guitar has 
caught up with the drum 
now and thcjr'rc running 
together. But diey have 
'* split ag^un and the ' 

— ^ J guitar is being chaMd 
^ by the*drunL ThdjRre 

« tired and have started 

to walk to a difTerent 
place. 

— Sherry 
'Tuckaboe Middle Sdiool 

Sandra's poem Is fairly straight forward*narrative/ It is 
the third line which delights us, being pure image! (sound.) 
It is the prototype for the visual images, all related in mood! 
Reinember that ^poetic image- can^epr^^ent aiiy of the five 
senses. 
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^ THE BEACH 

* ^ Water rushing on tbc rocks 
singing as they do 
cush cmh cush 
People surfing 
, . on the quiet water 

couples running on 
the sand always 
hand in hand 
Children with their 
sand buckets and shovels 
Father brifiging in 
fidi by the huddles, ^ ♦ 
MoAer coda the ' , • 
i fish by open fire, 

— Sandra L, 
> ^ , » Tuckahoc Middle School 4 

' Tone The other pattern-aspect that interests us in the 

children's poetry is that of tone. Sustaining a certain tone is 
difficult for all writers, and is especially difficult in a long poem. 
As- you might expect, the student poems with tonal Jhtcgrity 
were often short ones. In /act, one of the best handled tech- 
niques was tmderstalemeni. To give a couple of lean examples: 

WHAT A FATHER WOULD TELL HIS SON . 
. , IF BEING RPBBED. . , 

Run 
Son* 

* — Wiilic Williains 
; Maggie Walker, HJfeh Sdiool 

A PERSON WHO SEES A PERSON STREAKING SAYS:, 

"Nudt - 
Dude.'' 

— Anonymous 

Maggie Walker Hi^ School 

The poems were specifically written a^ "short poems with long 
titles/' 
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Here is a simple image that has a distinctive tone (smilinc, 
dancing): ^ 

SIGN Language 

Smiling fingerprints dancing on knuckles. 

— EUcn MilliT, 11th grade 
^ " Dou^ Freeman Higji Scbooi 

MEl 

I ccanc from Lacamanion. I was Miss Saturn and won 
the Beauty Award from Mr. Venus who soon after became my 
husband. We have eight children: Pluto, Venus, Jr., Mars, 
Moon, and JuiMter. Some are missing. L^tn in a hurry to 
go to Space Showmig Center for their twicc-a-century*lale - 
on garbage cans and a new lizard. 

—Melody Baftte, 9 years old 
John B. Car/ School ^ 

You can*t help but grin at Melody's easy dismissal of the 
other three kids: **Some are missing." Then on to-garbage 
cans and the new lizard. Miss Saturn is assuredly a scattcr- 
bf ain, and remains so throughout. 

EXCUSE 

'^^^ \ my cfiTckcn pecked it * 

up 



John B. Gary School 



It's a tijiy poem — an excuse James wrote for not hailding 
in a poem. Slight as. it js, it shows us something about out 
lai^agc. Pecked Hp is really one word, even though/ it is 
written as two. It's like used up. (A used car is^Jinif, but 
watch out for the one that's used up.) After reading thib first 
line, we expect maybe a hole in the paper.^ Up, with its ibrupt 
sound, gives us the sure ring of finality that clenches the/whole 
matter. The poem is inexorably gone. 



Linurkks can be tonally complex. Here are two: 
There was a young fdlow namd'Tharp 
Who swallowed a liva» full-sized carp. * , . > 

- He 3id stnig^ 9nd g^sp — 

Now when pec^le ask 
They say he is playing his harp. 

—Susan Nalle, lltb grade 
Dou^ Freeman High School 

There wu a man named Lemon 
who loved to kiss women. 

One day be kis«d Kate 

and made her his mate. 
The following dky be went swimming. 

-Gaa 
John B. Gary School 

In the first one, wt sense the poet's contempt for those who 
aak-Tharp, "What's wrong?" He didn't jay he vas ^^P^' 
uousr'he just gave an absurd reply. In. Gail's limendt, the 
reader is ridiculed for paying sqch close attention to Lemon s 
activities, and the whole subject of romance Is depreciated. 
• How is it done? by the simple balance of parallel construction: 
one day x happened (wowt); and one day y happened (so 
what?). ' ^ 

GIRAFFE 

% tiny, black, shiny, short ' 
you am't see it ^ . * - - 

cither: moves very fast 
and also can swim 
^ but it doesn't stay black 

it changes color also. 

— Anonymous 
J. E. B. Stuart Elementary School 

^'Giraffe" is a *Tie" poem, as you can s^ee.^ It's the most 
delightful kind of lie: one. piled up on another. First were 
fv told the giraffe is blade, dien that it changes color ! The cover- 
" ^upJie is bigger than die original. The tone throughout is 
measured, underplayed. It> a straight face with a chuckle 
trying to surface. 
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. Form and pattern together determine the (design of a 
poem. But what about the designer? What's he doing? Is 
he looking or relooking at something? How does he see? ^ 
What makes him think he has something to say? His resources ^ 
are not unique— everybody has words ! Whftt may be different . 
about the poet himself is the subject of this last section. WeVe 
divided it into the following^ sections; sensing, metaphor, ♦ 
^ persona, tvord play, cliche, and discovery,^ 



Sensing The next poem, Cornell's, looks at an abstraction 
la sensory terms.* Hatred \s made immediate and vivid; the 
punch is>ut back into a wdrd that had lost its punch over the 
years. 

♦ 

Hatred sounds like being hit in the jaw. 
Hatred feels like cuts on your face. 
Hatred looks like something you say. 
Hatred tastes like eating at anybody's place. 
Hatred smells like nothing right. * 
Hatred is being ready to fight. 

— Cornell Jones 

Maggie- Walker Hi^ School 



Can you tell that the next two poets were respdhfling to the 
same stimulus? Assisting Poet J. Christie Cruger had them 
he down, clpse their eyes, and* follow her instructions. Then 
she led -them through some sensitizing exercises, designed to 
iTjake thfnri feej the silence and the dark of their condition. 
The technique of visual block (closing the eyes) helped them ' 
«ense with.^eir other four senses. In Elaine's phrase 'Sprints / 
of cold/^^iHe sense of sight and the sense of touch mingle. , 
Alan'^^enl is tiny but packed. 
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Hie gritty feel of the floor on my bacL 
My greenish-yellow, world closed in around me. 
Total silence; broken only by a high-pitched voice. 
My dry mouth 

— Ricky Copier 

, J. R. Tucker Hi^ School 



It's*ci)ld in here i 

and deathly still. % 

Mausoleum quiet. 

The air covers me 

like an icy cobweb. 

Invisible spiders slowly 

step 

foot • ^ 

by foot 

hyjcot 

limbs mechanically moving 
like a>gs in a wheel 
by foot 

across my face 
* down<my arm 
leaving prints of cold * 
and drop 
splashing 

on the dry bedrock , 
damp and slippery. 

— EUinc Klatt 

J. R. Tucker High Sdiool 



THE ROSE 

A small clump of crumpled red velvet. 

— ^AUn Moorefield, 11th grade 
Douglas Frteman iUgh School 



It presents a rose as crumpled velvet. Reach out and touch* 
it— it feels like velvet. But Ksten — roll the rs and Is and ms 
around in your mouth. It tvm Tomds like velvet being 
crumpled! 

The next poem, by Cherie, takes a ^iendly attitude toward 
mistaken identity. We get the feelin/that Cherie didn't reaUy 
mmd. She appreciates the squirrel'/ iffinity for her colors and 
textures. / 

Quite by accident as I hu4^ from a trcc^ * 
A small gray squirrel tait'a bite out of inc;_ ' 
Perhaps mistayng my^utty brown 'shn 
For a smooth^uixLmit, and thou^t we were kin. 

— Cherie Cramer, 12th grade 
George Wythe High School 

Metaphor Once youV^ felt, seen, heard, smeUed, and 
tasted— you may want to compare. JoAnne's poem vacillates 
between direct sensory observation and metaphor. 

HAND EYE HAIR 
Her hand feels rough in 

some places and snaooth < 

in other places. 

Her eye looks wet 
. ^ a/id like she had just 

got out of a pool. 
Her hair«fcels frizzy ~ 
like a puppy dog's tail 
or _a horseV tail. 
Her ear looktf like 
a drcle going round and round. * 

— ^JoAnnc Crick 

. John B. Cary School 



^ Sometimes metaphor is implied. Gently, in his poem, 
Danny reminds jps that death is a long sleep; that sleep, like 
the^rog, sits waiting on the edge of death. 
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FROG 

Situng on«thc ivater's ed^ 
Drearily falling asleep 
It died by morning. 



— Danny Wiif&cl, 5A grade 
John B. Cary School 




THE WATERMELON . 

Watermelon^ like a fig, ^ 

It's sweet and gpod. 

It's big and fat 

Uke a Mexican haL 

It's very jdcy like a tuWul of water. 

It only cost a couple of quarters. 

And if you do not Uke it 

You can come and sec nK. 

—Barbara Betty's Class, 5th grade 
Franklin Elementary School 

'Ms. Petty*s class wrote **The Watermelon" when poet 
Gloria Oden vi^ited^ Do you remember how Homer used 
metaphor? ' He would compare one thing to another, even if 
the two had only one small aspect in common. The series of 
comparisons in this poem reminds us of that. At the end, we 
conclude that a watermelon is indeed like many things. *^And 
if you do aot like it/You can come and see me." 

Donald's poem, which follows, says **the ^y is oiif enctos- 
prptector," but it doesn't say it that >vay. How much bet- 
ter to be a poet-designer and say : 

THE SKY ^ 

An envelope that lets us live. 

r — Donald Johnson, 11th grade 

Douglas Freeman Htg^ School 
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wTT^ A ^T^^?^' ^'^^^ "^^bits bodies Other than 
' f5lor.^t<^'^/^'^^^ The four writers 

^lin h t '"^P^^y ^^"^^ ^^«es. Sometimes 



CIGAR 

ooooh that's hot 

I don't like Jiim at 

all; first he started 

me with a tnatch then 

he started sucking on 

me and started to bujn 

me up. Vm so embarrassed. 

I fed h'kc I did 

something wrong and 

now Vm being punished ^ 

for it. 

— Anonymous 
John B. aiy School 

UNTITm) 

If I were a flower 

I would bloom as fast as I could. 

And I would try to ett water 

Arec times a woek. 

Would you like to get water 

three times a week? 



Ashley ^tt, 5di grade 
Frankhn Elementary School 
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I AM A NEW HIT RECX>RD 

I have just been placed on the turntable of a record 
player. I am getting Aixzf-mA a sharp , needle is coming 
fast It is on jne. It doesn't hurt at all and a loud sound 
is coming out of the record player. I am being played at a ' 
hit party that a beautiful, intelligent, blond girl named 
i Rhanna Kidwcll is having. A green-haired girl named Sharon 
\ Wurtzcl has just jun^pcd up on the dinnci: table &*d is stepping 
in the baloney. She just jumped off the t^ble* and is dancing 
with a short man with a crewcut whom she calls "My Maju" She 
is throwing a hot dog. across the rpom^and a pfctty girl named 
Deborah Wajlof is painting. Now, Sharon is throwing a hot dog 
atmc,'andCIlASH!^ ^ 

— Rhanna Kidwcll, 9 -years old' 
JcAn B. Gary School , ' 

CROSS-EYED JACK-aLANtERN 

I may be cross-eyed, but I have 20/20 vision, and as soon 
as the two* of you sit down. Til tell you what Halloween loola 
Lie to me. Thank you for sitting down, all ^en of you. Now 
sec those two ghosts oyt tk<^? JTicy arc botrt doing the same 
thing, rd better get some ^ka^Scltzer because I think that 
last candle I bad gave me h^bum. Thanb, jdl eighteen of you, 
for listening. 

x^Jercmy FowUr, 10 .years old^ 
John B. jGary &j)Qol < 

. — I , 

We are shocked by the -two wa^s chickens are presented 
in Maria's diamante. We all know thaf^chickens arc fanri 
animals, and we know that they arc f^od, but we usually 
separate the two rples whea we thrnkjkbout them. Maria 
forces us to see th« same object fr^ tw> points of vUw at the 
same time: she forces us to be both animal-watchers and 
consumers. * ^' 

Chickens 
fluffy, noi«y_ 

^" scratching, clawing, squawking ^ 

' 5^ good with dimliJUnies 

Chickens > 

—Maria Biristow, 11th grade 
Dougjtfl Freeman High School 
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'^ord P^. The late W. H. Auden believed there 

• j**s aJways1iope for a person who likes to "hang around words 
*Hd overhear them talking to one. another." That,person has' 
a better chance of becoming a poet, he said, than the one who 
sjmpjy has somethingf important to say." J riddle is a familiar 
way of playing around, with.-words. William Jay Smith -points 
our that the riddle is a natural linguistic process: we gather 
data on an object, then we name it. A .riddle is the opposite 
ot,r dictionary definition. , 4 ' • - ' 

" r - 

They say I'm a liar, . . - 

4> Fof I can make the. tiniest jetter , ^ 
Grow ten times higher, 
(a njagni^'ng glass) 

/' — Bobbie Serrano ^ 
i St. CatherineVjSchool 

^ Riddle-mjl^rs surpr«^as because t^^ notice things that 
are nonfunctional"— things we quit looking at unless we are 
makers (A poet is a maker with words) . While most people 
think of tape recorders solely in terms of their . function sound, 
Uoug concentrated on the visual experience in his first two 
Irnei.' 
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TAPE RECORDER 

l^g and broWn, I roll ^ - 
Back and forth in my play ; 
Secretly I listen, 

Mimicking all who speak. ' *->t 
Important is my memory 
For I must not forget. ^ . ^ - 
Indignant investigators have accused; 
My master defiantly det}its. * 
All turn to me to settle fn^tters, 
^But silent I rcmaiij. 

' —Doug VVhilfng, l'2th grade 
George \Vythe High School 
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the following poem is*^upposacd to be a definition. As it 
turns out, it may be the most contorted riddle of all. The poet 
plays. around with two fceanings of toTOJ. 

, \ BOWS 

e 

^ Bows arc not arrows 

Which can't be tied 
\ »^ But that is 'not the reason why. 

. ' — Anonymoiis 
. . * • / , ^ J. E. Br Stuart Elementary School • 



Doug, who also wrote- the tape recorder riddle, plays 
around again in ','The Grave-Digger." He wrote the.poem as 
a parodjTof Chaucer's .style, and he used pun in a more con- 
• ventional way than the "Bews" poet. .., 

' THE GRAVE-DTCgER 

A ^ve-digger there came, of lowly birth, 
- Yet a splendid fellow, quite down to earth. 
His clients Ijad lycn'paticnts of the physician: 
They were laid to rest in a prone position. 
His tools consisted of shovel ^and spade- 
Also an a:^ with a very shafp blade. 
The clones he wore were all coveod with mud . 
And splotches of what ai>peared to be blood, 
' But ndhe of the pirgfims%r certain could tell v 

•4?or nbt a soul venture* )iear him because of the smelL 
' NiLtimpcr jwhcn drinking became quite a wonder. 
. Sometimes he'^ vb^ to put us all six feet under, 
'•While traveling he wtitched the countryside a lot 
Often remarking, "Would thiJ not be a scenic plot? 
The ground his shovel attacked with some vigor, 
A pilgrim unique was this fine grave-digger. 

' ^ ^ —Doug Whiting, 12th grade 

, George Wythe High School 
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V. ; ^ ^•'"^h^- I^on't use * cliche, Don't 

use a dichc. 'Everybbdy knows that. Poets know, however, 
that Its all right to use a cliche as long as you really use 
It The poet must either"releas& the original metaphor so that 
It ii-new again or find a new meSning in the old words. Killing 
tme fargjj^r cliche. To hear the phrase is seldom to be 
cognizant o^f^ violence implied in it. Robert LoweU helps 
tcxj-cvitalize tfifc cliche in his poem" "The Drinker." . 

.Robert Lowell and his contemporaries v&e cliches ajf the time 
fn one poem, Lowell wrote "they blew their tops ^niH)«^ him 
black and blue." Such an old hat requires a good hardhead 
to sit on. The rest of the po'em— its images and language- 
nave to buttress its use. 

;^atalie, in th^ riddle whicH follows, started with a cliche 
and ended with a fresh vision. 

\V6at is big and tall 
Or little and small " ^ 

^ And rievcr thinks about anything ?- 

, What is brown and green * * 

Or red and black 

And provides materials for everything? 
^ What has saniany arms th»t you 
Can't even count them? 
And the number of fingers is infinite. 
What Jias just one leg 
But the set of its toes. . . 

Well, the size would make you faint? {f 

(a tree! ' y 

—Natalie Bocock 
^ St. Catherine's S<:hool . 

As Jonathan was cataloguing all the joys of Christmas,' he' ' 
found a 'new="and unufual object to add to -his list. He intro- 
duced the object with a cliche that startles us with new 
meaning. . , 



A school vacation, 

My friends, i| 
Qur Christmas tree, 

A fire in the firQ>lace, 
Christmas Day, 

A hot roas^^turtey, . ~ * * ^ / 

An advent wreath ff r our table; 

White snow to pUy in* 
Presents for mc. 

The fun of giving, 

And las^but not least, 

My poem. ^ 

—Jonathan Miller, 10 years old 
^ . John B. Gary Sdwol 



'How many people imagine nightfall anymore? ^herc is 
night supposed to fall anyway?. Patty helps us see again the 
image behind the cliche. 

PURPLE ^ 

Purple is a violet against a . , ^ 
Dead tree* 

Purple is something you can't 
Always see^ 

Like when the night falls through 

To mix with the brig|)t blue. 

*Twill be there to mix with the ^ , 

, Air. ♦ 

^ To mix silence against the sky. 

Purple is a questicm of why, why, why. 

- * r— Patty Quynn, .9 years old 
John B. Cary Scftool 

Finally, we include a ncwspapc^ poem — a special^jroduct 
of the . Watergate era, though it is, ia some sense, a classic. 
We are only men. all make mistakes. The President is a 
man> too. What, though, is thp tgne of that^clichc when too 
_ js changed to 2 ? 
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Disoovery Robert Frost, a methodical man> was fond 
of proclaiming the insufficiency of mere method. "No tears 
in the writer, no tears in the reader/' He is said to have 
Wed best those poems that; came easily to him, which un- 
folded as his pen moved across the page. "Like a piece of 
•ice on a hot stove the poem must ride on its own melting.'' 
• ff^here^ does that put the designer? It seems to us that the 
designer is the one who must keep^ the ice from sliding off the 
stove — no easy task! In the last poems of this section, we 
have* a' feeling that the poet is making discoveries and being 
surprised by himself along the way. As readers, we share th^ 
discovejy. 

FANTASY . 

There s a man at the ocean 

Says he's found himselL. 

At ni^t - * 

He plays his fiddle for 

Mermaids in the sea. 

— Anonymous 

The two poems that follow demonstrate two sides of dis- 
covery : sometimts animate beings*seem like inanimate objects, 
^and sometimes objects appear to be alive. ' 

JHE BEETLE 

A tiny frying pan with legs 

— Lcsli Trainer, 11th grade 
Douglas Freeman Higji School 

^ DICE 

f ^ 
I'm white with black dots 
And I jump up in the a^r 
I have six sides ~ _ 

Aj\d bring bad and pood luck — # 
Beware ! 

— Brcnda Grccnbcrg 
St. Catherine's School 
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When Natalie, started her self-portrait in the poem fclow, 
she wrote all the unusual descriptions : I go to school, arms 
mauh, etc. In effect, she was-saying, **Look how normal I 
really am.' - The signature of the poem is the image, of the 
*'Iittle, teeny elbows." What a strange thing to notice about 
oneself LHow stmning to think that they **hardly ever grow" ! 
We already knew that, of course, but we needed a poet to let 
us know we knew. . 

MYSELF 

I am short ap<|^thin, 

Have bmn wid)j^ 

Which muscles wr^attacbejj* to. 

I go to scbocJ 

Andgpdm in pools;. 

I always have something to do. 

I have long, thin fingers 

And short fat.4pcs / 

And anns that match each other. 

I have brown, straigjit hair 

That goes everywhere ^ v 

And legs that are like twin brodiers. 

I have a mouth that ppcns wide ' 

With a tongue inside * " ^ ^ 

And t:rooJcal, irregular tecth^ ^ ^ 

I have litdc, teeny clbow^^ 

That hardly-n^er grow ; , 

Yep, that yf^Fely^Bicr ' . 

_ , , ^ ^ , — Natalie BocQck " ^ 

St Catherine^ School 



In every case — not just in the last fantasy poems but 
in most of the poems included in this anthology— the poet was 
learning something about language, or about himself, or about 
the rest of the world, or about all three as he wrote the poem. 
Most of thfe poets whose woric we included have no serious 
intentions of becoming professionri" writers, but they see dif- 
ferendy, they talk differently, * they think differently when 
tfieyVe playing the poet 



PARfiir — Students' Sustained Responses 

In addition to thc^iting program, the Humanities 

Center sponsored two continuing workshops during 1973-74. 
One was designed for sixth-grcrders who met in the Carriage 
House of the Center with Jeffrey Lorb^r as instructor. The 
other was planned for senior high school students; they met 
once a week in the Creative Writing Studio with Sally Harris 
Sangc. 

The sixth-graders under Jeffrey's direction did a scries of 
"discovery'* exercises. They discovered something of what 
poetry is about and they discovered, to some exte^, some- 
thing of what they are'about It was never enough for 
them to discuss whether a poem was good or bad. They want-* 
eE to know why the writer felt the way he did and -why they 
wrote differently under workshop conditions than they did in 
the regular classroom. 

On^ day Jeff informed them, "You are sitting at, home 
.alone. The 'radio is turned on to a station playing music. 
Suddenly, the music is interrupted by a news bulletin. . T-he an- 
' nouncer says *Encmy aircraft have been spotted over Canada's 
Dew Line. We are incapable of preventing thenj^all from 
striking. They will be oyer New York in ten minutes. It is 
predicted that they will rfcach the Washington, D.C., area in ten 
minutes^ Okay, you have ten minutes before you will be bldwn 
up. Luckily, you' have paper and pencil handy. I understand 
that most of us would not normally stop to write, but let's say 
that is^what you would do. You have nine minutes ^nd thirty- 
seconds remaining." ^ 

One hi the instructive values of the exercise was that the 
tone of the writing was always clear. The students had no 
problem detecting that one writer was unusually calm, one was 
, qaesttoning, one was in a state of panic. The next step was to 
find the words, the phrasing, whatever it was that made the 
tone so clear. 

That was poetic discovery. The other discovery, self- 
discovery, took place when the waiters were surprised that they 
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• 1 . ^ 

were thinking of a. bottle cap or fame or a neighbor or God 
during those last teh minutes of life. ^ 

During the year, each stydent wrote a poem-autotiography, 
a conversation among^ three inanimate objects, aqd several 
other poems and stories that taught him as much, about himseW 
as about vmting. 

These arc some of the newest versus (theirs) to the 
familiar **Hush Little Baby": ^ 

HUSH LITTLE BABY / 

Hush, little batry (kwi't you cry, y 
Vlomma^s going to buy you a 

If that piz2a pic a^n't hot, 
M(Hnma^s going to buy you a ^ 

H that silver pot is broken, 
Momma's going to buy you a subws^ token. 
If that subway tokin gets dirty, 
Momma*s gding to buy yoy an itty. bitty birdie. 
If that birdie docs not sing, 
Momma's going to get a bdl to ring 

If that bell don't make a sound, 
Momma's going to buy a big fox^ hound. 

If that big fox hound don't bark, 
Momma's going to buy a five-toothed shark. 

If thar five-toothed shark doesn't bite, 
Momma's going, to buy a purple light. 

If the purple .L'ght don't show up, 
^ Momma's going to get a loving cup. ^ 

If that lovhig cup don't shine, 
- - Momma's going to get a sour lime. 

If that Kj^r lime's too sweet, 
Momma got powde#for stinking feet. 

if the stinking feet don't smell, 
^ Momma's gomg to buy an oyster shell. 

If that oyster shell ain't dean. 
Momma's gomg to buy a giant king. 
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If that giant king ain't nice, * 
Momma's going to buy you a pair of dice. 

If^that-pair of dice don't shine, 

Momma's going to get you a brand new dime 

If that brand new dime ain't- good, . 

Momma's going to buy you a brand ng^^fpod. 

If that brand new hood ain't 1h^, 
Momma's going to buy yoti a chickei to fry. 

If that chicken doesn't get hot, 

Momma's going to buy you a parkiig lot, 

^ that parking lot goes Broke, 

Momma's going to buy you an artichoke. ^ 

If that artichoke ain't eaten, 

Monmia will give you a hwnmongus beating. 

If that beating makes you sad. 

Momma wifl buy you a puppy named Lad. 

If that puppy dog is sold. 

Momma's Agoing to buy you a piece of gold. 

If that piece %f gold gets shiny. 

Momma's going to buy you a horse named Tiny. 

If that horse nam^ Tiny goes wild. 
Momma's going to^gct yoi^ a baby chfld. 

If that baby child wcm't ^>eak. 

Momma's going to buy you a bird with a beak. . 

^ * *- 

If that bird with the beak don't fly, ^, 
Mwnma's going t6 buy you a ijew necktie. 

If that new necktie is too light, 
Moinma'll buy a dog with perfect sight. 

If that dog with perfect $igjit can't see, 
MomH^t'syjfotng to buy you a i>umble bee. 

If that buipble b^rg^ old. 

Momma's going to buy you a baby bowl. 

If that baby bowl should break. 

Momma's going to buy you a pointed i^akc. 

If that pointed rake gets dull, 
Monnma'll buy a record by Jethro Tull. 
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If that record has a scratchy 
Momma's gping to take you to a tennis >utch. 
If that tennis match stops-'while its raining, 
Momma's gotma get you a shot that V paining. 

If that paining shot hurts top bad,_ 

Momma's gonna" buy you a brand ntw fad. 

If that fad goesTout of style, 

Mommajs gonna get you a big leaf pile. 

If that leaf pile gets too rotten, 

Momma's gonna buy you some potatoes augratin. 

If those potatoes have one fly, 

Momma's gonna buy you a pizza pie. 

— Group poem 

Middle School Workshop 

This next group of poenns and stories includes student 
writing that was conceived, written down, pondered over, re " 
vised, discussed, criticized, revised, argued, revised, and pol- 
' «hed. We don't want to exaggerate — some of the poems wcrp 
- popped off in ten minutes flat. But some of them lay in desk 
^ drawers for weeks, waiting for the poet to get a Tittle distance 
between his experience and his art. Nlany of them were dis- 
cussed in the Senior High fFrittng fForkshop, of which all the 
poets are members. 

Revision is a highly individual process. Most writers don't 
: sit down with a list of possibilities to check off. They -simply 
commune with their work. Most writers are tough on the 
parts that don't soui?d right. If they've changed their mind 
since the first draft, they let the poem, change. They try to be 
clearer all the time. But revision doesn't come only from the 
writer; the poem ten changes the xvriter's mind about an 
experience. " • 

To^ve you- an idea of the kinds of changes a poet makes 
when he revises, we include several versions of thr^tc poems. 
In some cases, you may like earlier versions bettej- than the 
' finished poem. Try, to think of eaqh as a , separate and com- 
iJIete experience before you attempt to link them all as a con- 
tinuing process. (Numbered lines assist in identification during 
comments which follow.) 
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STATE FAIR 1973 

Anmnd the people 
there axe places 
where others swirl 

~iH<rfbraQi "eddies ' ^ ~ 
around this phM:e " 
where m ont walks. 

Within ig silences^ 

there is a man quietly sleeping 

he lies on a bench 

and between the surrottnding trucks 



You can gliinpse>people walking 
hurrying away 
not wanting to look 
and 9^ the quiet 
which.tbQr can not end. 



STATE FAIR 1973 



1 Within the people 

2 there are places 

I around which others swirl 

4 and form eddies 

5 around tlus place 

6 where no one walks 

7 or . w^ies to 
g amtained within its silences 
9 a man quietly sleeping 

10' he lies on a bendi 

II and outside the trucb 

12 forming the limits 

13 wbidi none cross 

14 except the sleeping man 

15 arTpeo^lc walking 
16- hurrying away 

17 not wanting to look 

18 and see the quiet 

• 19 which J[icy can not Gutter. 

—Judy Wurtzcl, 
St. Cayenne's .School 



UNTITLED 
I 

The street is dark 

The houses silent 

One front window watching the 

stree| 
In it a lone piano. 

/ 

II 

A student bicyclist f 
pu£b past, 

his cyes^wet from the wind. 

As hep^tals near the piano 
« car roars, past him, 
honking. 



B 



DAGUERREOTYPE 
I 



3 A lone piano watching the 

street # 

4 from a ^. 

5 front window 

" V . 

6 A young man on a Iricyde 

7 puffs by. 

8 his eyes wet .from the wind, 

9 his muffler fluttering. 

10 As he pedak near the piano 

11 « a car roars past him, 

12 bonking. 
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Ill 

Green rain against the window. 
A gaunt \yoman plays Chopin, 
her ffigers startling against the 

keys. 
IV 

The irUvc window is opened, 

17 arid the wind blows 

18 long tendrils of white curta^ 

19 into the room. 

20 A sheet of Chopin * 
.21 ' drifts fo the floor. 

Twilight, 

and the bus discharges 

tired men and women on the 

sidewalk. 
A few turn down the street, 
going^>ast the piano. 
Only one man turns J/^-^ 
to look: • y 

he sig^is, and turns awayt 

> 



III 

13 Green, rain against the window. 

14 A gaunt woman plays Chopin, 

15 her fingers startling against the 

keys. 
IV 

16 . Thc<iroRt window is (^)enedy 
and the wind blows 

long tendrils of the white <wtain 

into the room. 

A sheet of Chopin 

falls to the floor. 

V 

22 Twilight, 

23 and* the bus discharges 

24 tired mta and women on the ' 
^ -sidewalk 

25;x'A few walk down the street, 
J26 continuing pait the piano. 

27 Only one man turns 

28 to look: 

29 he sighs, and "hirns away. 



VI 




reaches 



32 and reflects . / 

33 off the piano keys, y 

—Debbie Wong;^ 
Open Higji School 



Hi§^ ap, we find our- 
selves walking on pre- 
eo^His seaffolds.; 
Tbe view is a blush 
of Honders whm in- 
jured aulosr arc limp- 
ing down the road lik^^ 
4 maimed pet Mean-^ 
while God operates 

A^as station in the 
middle of the forest. - 
A paradise it seems. 



We ride down high- 
way. CoTistruction work 
ers, barbarous* been 
bjpUied and bare chested, 



* HEAD SYMPHO??V IN BEE 

1 High up, we find our- 

2 selves walking on pre- 

3 carious scaSolds. 

4 The wiew S a blusli • 

5 of wonder*' where in- ^ * 

6 jured autos are limp- 

7 ing down the roiid like* 
8'^ maimed petf Mean- 
9 while, God <^'ates 

10 r- - 

11 a gas station in the 

12 middle of the forest. 

13 >A parjdise it seems. 
14 

15 . 
16 

17^ We dream down high. 
*18 way. Construction work- 
U9 ers, barbarous, beer- 



1 
2 
3^ 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10^ 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
•18 
19 

20 bellied and bare chested, 20 

driving bulldozers through- 21 driVe bulldozers through 21 _ 

22 22 

23 friud like stoned sheep 23 

24 in a pasture of soap. 24 

25 Our car is drawn by 25 

26 23 horses, lode It is 26 

27 lying ^n its side, 27 

28 grinnhig grotesquely be- 28 

29 side the insurmountable 29 

30 road lb ^e silent river^ 30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



rfigh up, we find ou^- 
selv^ walking on pre- 
carious scaffolds. 
The view is a btafh 
of wonders where in- 
juied autos are lin^ 
ing down the road like 
a' maimed fict Mean- 
while, God\(^crates 



mud like stoned sheep 
throu^ a pasture^ of soap.» 
Our car is driven by 

. 23 ho^pes, look. It i^ m 

' lying on its side^ 
grinning grotesquely be- 
side the insurmountable 
road to the silent river. 



An attempt was made, 
to contact the supervisor? , 
but no gas could be 
'^found to operate the tele-* 
phone. ^ ' f ' 



31 

32 An ^^tempt to call the 

33 foreman fails, there is 

34 i - 

35 no gas to operate *the 
ft 

36 telephone. 



a'gas station in the 
rtiddljB of the forest 
A paradise it seems. 



We dream down high- 
way con^tmcti^ 
workers, bSr^axously, be^ 
'belUed a^i^ h«re 
chested drive bulldozers 
through mud )ike stoned 
sheep in a pasture 
of soap. Our car is 
drawn by 23 horses, 
dook. It is lying oh, ' 
Its side/ grinning 
grotesquely beside 
the insutmountable 
road to the silent ' 
river. ^ attempt 
to call the for^tam 
fails. There is no 

4 

gas to opH^ate the 
telephone. ^ . 
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THE,^FINI§HEDMASTEKPIEC:E THEUNFmiShEi;^^TBRPIEW 



1 Higji up, we find oar 

2 aelves waUdsg on pre^ 

3 cartou3 scaffolcb. — , 

4 The view is a blush 

5 of wonders where in- 
€ jufcd aatos are Iiiiq>. 
7 ing*down the^oad like 
S a maimed pet. Mean- 

. 9^irluLB^e amba^dor 
^0 ot en^r^ operates * 
IT a,^ sta^ in the 

12 middle of the forest 

13 . 

J4 and oifcrtaihs the ^ 

15 foremaiL They chase 

16 flies with- a butterfly 

- 1^ net We dream down 

18 highwiy. 'Tonstraction ^ 

19 worktes^arbjjously, beer 
"20 beliiod And bare ^ 

* 21 chested drive bull- 

22 dozers throu^ mud 
_ 23 like stoned sheep in 
\.24 a pasture of soap. 
'^25 Our car is drawn by • 
-26 93 horses. LooL 

27 It is lying on its 

28 side^ grinning grot^quely 
2& beside the insurdfcuntkblt 
30^ad to ^Jie silent * 

, 31 met, A deq>^ate" * 

32 attempt to call the* 

33 foreman fail% There 

35 ii no fuel^Bperate 

36 the telephone. 
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* 1 High up, J^e find our- 
2 selves walking on pre- % ' 
.3 carious scaffolds. ^ 
, 4 TKc^cen^ 'is a blush 

5 of wonden wherp in- ^ 

6 jured autbs limp 

7 'down tbe^ road like 

8 maimed pels, Mea|i- 

9 while the Ambassador 

^ 10 of Energy operates < ' 
"11 a gas;8talion in the 
12. middle of the foyest Jt 
13 - - ^ 

. 14 and entertaiiis>sjhe' 
, 15 foreman. They Htol 

16 flies with 4 butterfly 

17 net We dream down 

18 highway. Construction ^ 
. 19 workers, b^arously, beer- 

20 bellied and'bire 

21 chested^ drive bulL 

22 dozers throu^ mud- * 

2^ like stoned sheep « ' 
'104 in a pashtre of soap. 

25 Our car is drawn by 

26 93 horses. Look. 

27. It is lying cm its ^ 

28 sid^; ginning grotesquely 

29 beside the insurmountable 

30 ro^% to' the silent 
31.Tiver. A desjterate * 
32' attempt Jo caU the ^ 

33 foreman fa^- There 

33 is ria fuel to operate 
36 th<^^hone^ , 

— WiUiam PahnffI 12th grade . 
Douglas Freeman -High School * - 
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1) 

2) 
^) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



Although, as we have said, revfeion is' idios^ratic, there are 
«ome general principals that4jrevaii,.at least among these three 
poets : They appear to be moving from ' 

vagueness to clarity ' , , • 

the^general to the specific 
the superfluous to the sufficient 
one. point of view to another 
ca«ophany to music 
o) ^e assigning of mbod to the dramatization of mood 

7) Redundancy to variety 

8) relaxed us^e to grammatical accuracy and consistency 
^' 9)- conventional grammar to special usage 

\. 10) conventional phr asing^ t o enjambmerit of lines • 

gratuitous clejcdrneS-^^listic grace 

1) All three poets revised according to his principle. It' in- 
vojves the'honingr oi an amorphous perception into a sharp 
vision. It means icnowing where the poem is headed and how 
it wants to resolve -itself. .It means clearing up alt the little 
inconsistencies. 

In Judy's poem, it meant understanding the geometric con- 
figuration pf the dram^atic situation. She changed the first line 
frpm Arbund the people" to "Within .the peop'le." -Her per- ' 
eeptron was turnecj completely insTde out, retfuirin^g parallel 
changes m lines 3 and 11. As she began to grasp the psycho- 
logical situation that she had set up and the tootional fmport- 
ance of seiling the man off from passersby: she formulated 
lines 7, 12, 13, and 14, .and added the word "coptairf^ "to 
reinforce line 8. _ N 

Ofou can s?e that.Debbie's undemandiag of her poem Hi- " 
to^ed her to find a suitable title and to add Section VI, which 
crystaflKes the separat<>experiences of the other five plrts. In 
revising,, she found a-beginning and an ending for het middle 

BiH (V\Jlum)aJsp found a .titl^^in Kis fourth draft- 
'^e9(f Symi^k«Vpee''' was so perskl th?t no 6ne buTSlf 
rould relate ,t to the^pefrv "The. Unfinished Masterpiece" is ' 
derived from a direc? experience'of tht poem." In vfersion 3, 
he changed several wcTrds. In line 1?, ride bdcgme. drwm. In 
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line 25, ^driven became drawn. In line 3i, supervisor became . 

► foreman. These will seem like minor changis^ unless you 
realize, that the> poem is about. powerlessness, and the three 
substituted Vrords are mor^ passive in connotation (thus more 
suitable) than the 1st choice?. In=: version T), "an attempt'^ 
became **a desperate attempt'' (lines 31 and 32). Desperate 
increases^ both the sense of ^^rgency and the realization that 
calling the *7oreman" is the last resort. The role of the fore- 
man becomes ev^n clwrer in version 1, when the Ambatsador 
of Energy acquires capital letters for his^name. 
* . * ' 

2) ' Becoming more specific is another' principle common tx> all 

; three porets' revisions. In version A, Judy's last line reads 
**which they^can not end/" In version the line became 
** which they can not shatter," Obviously, shattering the quiet 
would put an end to it; the denotation is the same* She- has 
been more specific, though, about how the quiet would end. It ' 
would break into pieces (so much for all the containment and> 
segs^cgation) and be, LOUD. . 

~* . * 

Following the same guideline, Debbi^ changed line 21: - 
"falls to the flocfr" became **drifts to *th% floor." To drif Lis 
to fall but in ^ special way, al ^ piece of sheet music re/lly 
would ^ yT. 

Likewise, Bill transformed the God of Versions A, ^d 
C to "the ambassador of energy", in D. He Wanted to^eTer ' 
- *oXJod,im only to specia^pfoperties of ^©d, i.e: his rdc-as - 
^ sender c4Pher^. The word Gerf calk oip too many ^lersonal 
associations to worR properly in the poem. He changed gas 
m line 35 to fuei. The word gas comes from the Greek word ^ 
^meaning chaos. There's plenty of chaos in the poem; what is 
needed is a focus.\ Fuel comes from the Latin focus. Again, 
.apparent synonyms^ show their true colors when strategmlly ' 
placed in a poem.-. In the final version, line 4, vie^wvrzs ihzng- ' 
ed to scenexy^ This reinforces tfre tlreatrical setting for the ' 
poem : what is seen is a painted backdrop, not a real view. 
Findly, in line 15, the chased butterflies became h\tnted butter-' 
flies. This implies that they are not eren in sigh^; the Attempt 
to catch 'them is more desperate than before. . * 
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3) Poetry is, above all, economical. There is no reason to 
give the reader infprmation just because "it really happened 
that way," \( the information doesn't fir the poem. There 
should be no wasting of worcls. 

Judy found that line 9 could be. reduced by two words. 
Debbie changed **a student bicyclist" to **a young man. on a 
bicycle" (line 6) when she realized that whether *o*r not the 
passerbj^ was a student made no difference to th^poem. 

4) Both Judy and Debbie ultimately changed the point of 
view in their poems. Judy's line 15 of version A brought 
"you" into the poem unnecessarily. Detbie first had a.window 
watching the street, then decided that it was the piano tl^t was 
patching (section I). ' 

5) In the jir^t drafts, a poem will sometimes sound rather - 
prosaic.'* Then 'underlying rhythms emerge^ sound relationship^ 
are established, and the musrc of^he poem shapes yp. "Puffs 

s past^ in fine 7 of Debbie's versfoii A alliterates in a silly way, 

"Pliffs 



subverting the serious torfe. "Riffs by" is more musical, and 
^b^ makes contact with the hi- in ^btcy eld. In Bill's, version B; 
"An attempt to^call tli^/fdreman bails'' 'is more- rhythmically 
pleasjng than "An attempt was m^^de/to contact the ^pey- 
Wi^i'l (lines 32 and 33% ^ ^ 

6) A writer ha| a tendency, as he begins to put down his 
thoughts, to analyze a situation rather th^n evoke it dramatic- 
ally. The reader, of course, wants, to analyze for himself. 
That's part of the deal. So, in raising, the'poet tries to give, 
the reader^all the trappings for experiencing what^t^e poet 
himself experienced. In version A, Dejjbie flatly stat^, from 
the beginning, that darknes's and silence haijg ovcF_her poem. 
6y removing those 1st two lines, she let the reader discover 
those moq^s in the iniages^theniselves. . ' * 

Similarly,. Bill, threw out lirte 13 (but not until' version D) 
and proceeded, in lines 14-1 7> to simulate z seeming paradise 

7) .l^epetition is a Useful element in poetry. Neverthdjfss, it 
nrTust serve a purpose. If you write a poem, put it in a drawer 
for a weekj and pull it out only to discover that you used the 
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word r^ni4L_&ix times for no good reason, then it's time to^ 
revisqi ' 3ebbie was unhappy with the repetition of turn in lines 
25, 2^ a [I'd 29 of version- A. She wanted to keep two of them, 
to highlight the difference between turning toward and turning 
away. Sftqthrew out thciit^^^^^l-jur^ caught himself 

with too Tn^hy-4bzougfi^^ in version A. He 

clarified the action bychanging one of' them to in. 

8) The next four principles of revision (8, 9, 10, and 11) 
are iitterrelated and were seen onfy in Biil's work. They repre- 
^efit dilemmas that his special brand of poetry creates. That 

• is not to say that all poets do not have to consider these 
y princif)les. It's just that the struggle is particularly evident in 
Bill's revisions. There are several*places in »5-versions where 
Bill had to correct purely mech^nickl errors, just as one would 
in a theme^or any oth^r writing. Punetuation, making a com- 
plete sentence, dividing a run-on sentence, achieving agreement 
in number and verb tense: All' these were details fie ignored 
in early versions and repaired in the finished poem. Kc need- 
ed the freedom early to get down his idea^. V - 

9) Once a nor^n is' agreed upon, a poet has that famous 
"poetic license'' to disagree.. Line 9 of version A has no 
comma after meanwhile. The comma was inserted in versions- 
B and -G. By the time hre got to version D, he decided he 
really (Jidn't need that comma after all. There was no way to 
misread the sentence, and '*while" work's better when it is not 
set off from "the afnbassador^'-by a comma. - 

10) When a poet does not employ meter or rhyme, h&^ends 
to break lines it 'the einis of phrases, • Not until versio^.C did 
Bill begin to -Question some of his lirfebreaks^, '^Belifed ^nd 
bare chested" (line 20 of version A and B) Be^ame^*bellied • 
and bare/chested" in version C. Tjie re^er has to pUsh on 
alifer reading ^'bare."/ He'musf **turm^h*1:omer'' of the Jine 

in order to make sense of it. Or, he caiTsec. thiJien as naked 
_ (dimply bare)*, for thebrtef mome/it befor^'tic-^ories to the 
•next lin^. At any rat&Rj. trudges ofn in Hn?<ation oiAhx)^ .bull- ' 

dozing men. IBill reffiffl tllis' procd^s. inversion lAwhen he 

divided **bull./dozers." C''^<^,'^'^ 

A ■ ^. - • -79 . • . \ 



11 ) The counterpart to dividing a natural phrasal unit is pit- 
ting the units together in the line and dividfcg lines at natural 
pauses. Playing with divided words and double meanings can 
become such a game in itself that the poem loses its dignity 
an4 gets-pushed around by the heavy hand of a "clever'' 
writer, BUI is so intimately involved in words, sounds, and 
fine shades of meaning, that he falls prey to the trap some- 
times. But, thank goodness, we don't have to publish our first 
'fifteen drafts (except perhaps in this book). "Construction 
work-/ers'-' (lines' 18 and 19 of versions A and B)-is just plain 
confusing. This is remedied in version C. The same goes for 
"highVway'* (lines 17 and 18) and, especially, "beVsidc" 
(lines 28 and 29). ' f • 

Other p()ems and stories written by members of the. 
Writers' Workshop, are printed in tlj^ir final versions. No 
4 changes have been made except by the writers themselves. 

You will see the influence of form, instances of creative 
rule-breaking, cliches that have been revived, and all the olher 
processes we talked about in Part T^o. 
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LOOKING IN A DIFFERENT SORT 0F MIRROR 

Living miflcrak enter a maze. ^ ' 

Hope seems to hide 
^ around the-' next comer ^ 

hut in the end * ' ^ 

'jherc ts no ^ck* 

Qisljr nlbre hope 

to ^eep a selfish 
soul in destructive 
- self-pity. ' ' 

♦ ' 

i\ Friends await ^{he moment • ^ ^ 

* when talking inwi ore 
> reveals itself to be • 

hun^ by rfK)wing I 

emotions that usually 

elude everyone's grasp. ^ 
This pencil and paper • ' I 

achic^xd the impossible. 



8 J?" 



Since thfe elusive decision ' * 

has been made, what is in 
$tofi for the fciturc? 

Mother poem? a , • 

• funny dgarcttc? 

There are ra^or ' , , 

blades at low cost, 
records to change 
and dials to finger. 

, 4 

— JiJian Amos, Jr., 12th gfadc 
Adult Accelerated Leaming Center 



APOLLO . 

Oh, he^sblue " . i 

Baby blue 

Pesert'wisc, skyways . - 
Blue jeans faded dpnim ^ 
Blue, bliie, blue ^ * > 

Like^this blinket tangled around us • 
And he is gplid . . 
My madonna around his neck 
.Sunset sand of satin gold 
'\fclW^ wann eye-fleck gold 
Oh, my lover, is gold 

' - .-^ATcxis Bearer, 12th grade* 

Catherine's School 

■ --N... ' . ■: : 



the; 

country clubbers 

want 

letters ; 

of recognition ^ 

and CGimnemmtion 

and proclamation *^ 
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the ' _ . 
country clubbers . 
want ' » 

bronse plaques . 

speak for tbcm ' ^ 

i - - > ^ . 

will lay flowfers 

, down oa their bronze plaques - , . 

* • ^ —Alexis Bearer, 12th grade 

St. Catherine's School 



FOUR-TONE MEMORIES 

The clock strokes oo relentlessly, 
^ ticking away my life * « . ^ 

widi a gpntle, even rhythm 
punctuated at intervals 
by a groaning deep inside it 
that coughs up the hour irt'decp. bronae tpne^ 

*From the red rose*' 
a pttal. 

and^jjjcttles, silttit^ on thi table. , 
^ The vase throl^ green j ". 
iflHiges of the tp 
fleck the table^^A 
moving rfildoig^. ^ > 

' The hoMsc i& silent— and the 
clock Wiuwca up four l(mes 
that cc^^Bvrbugh empty rooms 
'and simulate time* 
Outside ^ shadows ligjiten— • * . 
< I rub my ^ofi^ cup with . ^ , 
nenius hands and cold, dark cofiee 
jiglasndk against the »<fe ^ 
^ar^ forms a brown stain. 

^ ^ ' 82 ^ ' 




My miad thtcm 
— reflectKMis of you everywhere— 

1 need mr glossy photo to 

aec your, face 7 

You scan watch * 

over my leH shoulder - ^ 
/amd in^the douded " 
> mirror,. 

I catch gjimpses , J 

of your mind. 

The air here h^^orni stagnant - 
^ ' and ^ haiigs on me , • 
. with fingCTS. tight 

as it ncypr did '^en * ^ ' 
' J moved a^ fivcd.* " 

\Ait begins *to rile 

and'dty-^CHihds ' , 

are filing up from the ^ect bebw,^. 
. but r to 'left at four o'clock 

to li^ m d*r|cncls 
'Wul/roixmber^tfa^ ^• 

.ittuimnated existence , 

of 4 former tine^ * 



r 



— Sally James ** 
Tuc4tboe Middle School 
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. , , ^ ^ PURPLE LIES 

Sjtcm? and thcii .shadowi 
as made % dbtC yellow ligjir 
ppfrulitc the field under . *^ 
" purpfc violet beads./ 



An*»^y ]fttlc -rfri, / 
sl;tfiny finnrs gasping, 
' dot* ^^ \mA 

with pjjrple-idolet blood 
7 ^hile reribcnJ stems 
/ ?birvfc ^u^jirird^^ Jj 



lieathe. 
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The black bcov from her hair 

and Iic§ on ^ ^ 

the frothy,. dark sea 
^ Royal violets, insulted, 
\ |alli)^ck— 
' and are trampled 

by innocent but vicious _ 

feet 

as she comes to'coll<^ 
her bow. 

Heads fall, and the wind 
blows them like so ^Sany^^Wrple cards — 
wyal kiijgs and queens- ar^^cs — 
^ and thdh the ugly grccnTj^ns rise 
and finally see and brcafehe \ 
as purple splendor Blows away ^ ^ 
and with it all &ance »f 
roya!*bf»uty ^ . ^> , 

V^^^^^hly. green, jrching stems** 

^ arcileft tp be free , * 

,4 in their naked * • 
ugljnelte ' 

fames 



rSiliy Ja 
Tuck^ioe Middle ^hool 



Waj^tchinsA^the World^tum gr^ ' * ^ 
^Krougji the grass blade, r \ * • ' ' 

* burnt .sounds hurl rf>enisc1ves 

down on mc. and * * »i * . - "^s^ 

-weakly, / • j : ' 

J I try to 50' back- to* my dreamy -gfecn world. 

Fingernail clippings in* a 
chipped blue bowl-— 

a <tranglci,cursc a^ . ^ 
Jenny drops^e silver , 
platter, . ^ * 

and I disappear again irtto me. 



They, can't sec nfc, hidden ' 
under my mind sloping wing — 
gentle, generous, dove's gray wing. 
I listen and hear, 
and the sounds run around 
till the echo ends in blUe. • " 

¥ settle back to enjoy the 
tinted hues through grass* 
green window," througft 
which my mind runs.- . ' i * 

to capture the dreams . ' 
hid in the dark brown soil. 

4 ^ — Sally James 

Xuckahoe Middle School 

*" ^ ^ . « 

MASHIN^ WASHABLE 

I was woven from the fabric of eternity 

and thrown into^the washer when I re4chcd twenty. 

I wa^ tosied into the freezer ' ^ 

and extraaed by the tweezers 

of a *ficnd. This concern was mor^ than I- could comprchwid. 
In the sun I beg^n to thaw. 
Thoi I ^ was snatched up l)y love's claw : ^ 
A maid with flowing* golden hair * 
^ l^tossed ^dc into her clothes lair., ' ' ' 

Hir applkation of make-up will suffice/ ' 

to liiake her skin look smooth as'ice. ■ ' 

Pivided hy deception* 

separated from ^irect toach ' • ' , ^ * 

.drives awaywhe lucid jnomcnts, puts me in ccmfusion's clutch— 

Rendere me ingpable of clear refl^on 
.^in the intoxuratthg atmosphere of lust.- 
. You stroked' my hair. 

No^ I am locked* in* with your underwear' ~ 

-/William PahfMlas, I2th grade 
^ ' 7 . > Douglas Frctaun Higtf School 
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RERUN. 

That garden fikhing . , 

chipmunk, nose to the 

grindstone, Moulder to ... . _ 

the wheel, invariably 
ended in bloodshed. 
The mechanism became 

messy ,^ but Nrompact, Its 

mashed face photog?^jpihically - 

flat, frozen and preserved 

in screaming agony. "The - _ 
last^Koment, At first 
he court not accept my 

ideas of^ecycling,* ^e- 1 
habilitation and reincar- 
nation. But in three 

days he was melting with 

a smile. ; \ 

' ' —William Pahnelas, 12th grade 

Douglas Freonan High School 



JOY IN THE MORNING 

Twelve glossy whitewashed 
images oft the saltshsaker 
of mother spoke as they 

had me cornered behind 
a bowl of raisin bran. 
Shape up said the swimming 

faces, and get a haircut 
and some grooming in your 
attitude. Across the room 

a'^ water droi> passed the 
wrenched neck of. the 
faucet and fell, drip, and 

86 
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of coursf you'd hzxa seventy- 
five percent more friends 
^ if you didr/t try to be so" 

• different and drip, the ' ' : 

water fell while the water 
fell down the drain, • ^ 

—William Pahnclas, 12th grade 
Douglas Freeman Hi^ School 

DETERMINATION AND THE RIVALIfY 

The highway patrol man ^ 
' niancuvers his bliJjberingly • . 
^ thunderous bedcyflcd ' < 

caricature ' ^ 

of an automobile-,/ , - 

departure. In the - ' ' 

^ bag of his cartrav. 
: ' • personal worfd he ' " " \ * 



transcends the mathe- 
i?iatical improbability 
while the family 

left swiijiming in de- 
liberate tears that 
relieve the Water 

/ around the soiil. 



—William- Pahnelas, 42th pade 
Uouglas Freeman High Jchool 
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UNTITLED • ' 

the bus will stop if it sees me , ^ 
- * • standing thercr ' 

* a forlorn figure 

in swiiliifP^ eddies of trafSc 

the doors will open and i'U 
• ' pay the fare; 

the xnctal discs 

vijll (;lang^ in the box , 

the motor will drone while 

passengers stare 
at unfamiliar scenery, ' 
^ - dusty ^through the plate gfass 

V the bos will- follow its prescribed route; ^ 

the driver dspn't care 
abound and a^oun^ -*he same circle — 
people know whcjc to get on and oflf ^ 

^ .Jj^ -JClapa Silverstein 

' t)pen High School 

THE END OF A BOTTLE OF COUGH^YRUP 

/'^wly the thick, green; liquid 

Slithers down the walls ^ 
- , Of it's glass prison — -i* . ^ 

Creeping, jcrawling 

Like a dying catterpilUj 

Then it finally escaped^ 
Out tfie open curve oi^ass * - 



And. quictly-sapk 
Igto the quicksilver ,pool 
Qf spoon 



— Clara Silverstein 
Open High School 
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FOR ALL THOSE SWEET LITTLE GIRLS 



I 

Notice the magnolia tree 

visable through 

this second-story window 

II 

Branches begin a^ the trunk 
and emanate outwards 
ending in' abbreviated clumps 
of glossy, elliptical leaves . . 

Breeze moves through* top • 
•ahd the sharp points of sunlight 
scaring the leaves 
become lambent^ dancing elusively 

Visable between the spaces 

* where pliable fruit 
^Hheets stiff branch— 

an array of lines and angles: 
part of another shrub 

IIL 

Yes, I seel 

OOOOh what a lovely thing 

• brownbarkandgreenleaves 
» makingshadeinthecit>' 

it's so beautiful - 
uh and uh . . . 



what's there' to notice? 



— Clara Silverstcin . 
Open High School 
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, ONE DAY . . . 

cold metal chain linb 

the steel cut and twisted * 

holding up a frayed cloth scat 

platform shoes drag 

in the ancient hole of dust ~ 
scraped beneath the rusty swingsct 

3he dreams of plucked eyebrows and curls 
turned bu^y 

and to pigtaib again. > 

/ . Clara Silverstein 

Open .Hig^ School 

PUNCTURAIN 

the hyphenated streaks of grey 
became periods 

as they meet the windshield * 
and form erratic tails as they drip 
into commas ' ^ 

— Clara. Sflverstein 
Open Hifiji School" 

WAITING (at the window") - 

The white dashes on the macadam road - 
following an orderly pattern. ^ 
The cars move uniformly too; 
never weaving, just straigjit on. 

An old woman shuffles up the sidewalk. 
She wears a red bandanna 
qnd sways-^to the left, to the right 
hunching pitifully over her cane. 

The blackened winter bark of trees 
. eats into the leadet\ sky. 
The network of scratchy branches* 
Serves to irritate it further. 

Metallic grid- of the screen 
with its rows of tiny squares* 
overshadows the scene. 

—Clara Silverstein 
Open High School 
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. \ FAIR POEM 

^ Just *tcp beyond the magic entrance ©ites 
^ ' and you will be in paradise 
; the wild, glorious movement of the fair 
^ will pulsate all about you 

So^ xvhere firstf 

. Hey girlie, wann^ t^^taprizc? ' ^ - , 

justknockdownthcmilkbottlcs andyouwinyourchoice 
ofapillow astuffedanimal anythingyouwanr 
itsonlytwennyfivcccnts howaboutit 

No. Ifs a gyp. 

Enter the green anc} gray dnderblock bams that crowd the 

midway, their contents open to explore . 
Exhibits,* free prize drawing demonstrations, 
cont«te,.shw$, free infonnauon 

prftchwork quilts ^and sausage samples and preserve jars 
all stacked up in a row ; 
^'^^^aLttx%, and a bee farm * 
/ TV set giveaways, and 

/ 'y reclining chairs, and free water,^ 
'^-^ and cooking demonstrations, 

^ cows, pigs, horses 

. Manure stinks, ^ 

Pay only $1.50 for the thrill of youf life 
the giant new roller coaster, or perhaps 

the merrygoround is more your style ♦ 
only 50 cents, 
E«cagc yourself in a tiny cart and let the 
wonders of modem machinery take ahold of 
your mind and spin you off imo never-never land 
take your pick— ' 
f zipper, skywlwcl, giant-slide, round-wp 
.wild mouse^, surfer, rocket 
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Buy a carton of popcorn .for the hds 
or other assorted delicacies ^ 
candied apple^ soft Ice cream, coke 
greasy hot-dogJ with smelly condiments 
cotton candy the texture of skcl wool 

My tnsviet are queasy ^ 

Come, see the deformed bafc>' 

whose mother took LSD 
The' two headed woman, the man with ^ 

rubberized skin, the fat lady, ^ . 

Siamese twins 

, Repulsioe 

Wander aimlessly' in this paradise 

6i flashing neon bulbs, whirling on long arms » 
wade -amidst the litter and Rlth — 

a million paper cups, cigarette butts, torn tickets 
tramiH^ in the dust 

^ join- the happy throng 

— Clara Silverstein 
' ♦ OpAi ffigh School 
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DAY'S END 

Oh, pud^ man , ^ ' 

How do you see the sunset? 

Are you watching 
The streaks of crimson 
Flaming high into* 
* The ocean of turquoise sky ? • 

Do^ou notice the grey-blue clo^ids 
Surrounded by florida orange juice, 
t And the sun, like a giant candle, 

Or can you just see ' v» 

The reflection of to» much glare ^ 
In your glasses. • * 

— Clara Silverstein 
Open High School 
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IF I W|rE A TREE 

I'd bend with /the wind, 
drink from the soil, 
• and wear a garment \pf grecnlace 

In winter 

i would stand naked 

in the cold air 

and be smothered 

by slippery ^lass 

and confectioner's sugar. < 



— Clara Silvcrstein 
• Open Higji School 

^ UNTITLED 
friday night with mother; cont'd, 
let's talk in tonight*s tense, 

although moody, 
the sea gulls have no food this winlcr; 
the>'re ^oung and don't know to fly. low enough^ 
(iliother's lost lessons). ^ " ^ 

wonderful water *5 doing its best, its only, 
alway-s forward ^d upward 
cold wet effort's eagerness. 

my winter skin is wrinkled and rough 
and ya know what^ _ 
i 1 have curious brown scarching-for- 

something eyes outlined in 
youth's red. 

let's be knights and always move in L shapes — - 
upside do\vn gtfcck gamma, 

i'm fulKof enriched bread, 
world's wordiness is tedious, and 
Saturday's come ... 
mother's gold now- shines on peasants' bodies, * 

wet with the sweat of eigjitecn karat chains. 

—Stella Sotos , 
St. Qitherinc's School 
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ATTIC AFTE«NOOr^ * 

Quiet " ^ 

roof creaks in sunlight ^ ^ • 

Cat creaks too in e 

a furry sdrt of Way 

Tree looks different up here — 

remember wbei Bilbo ^ , * ' 

dimbed the big tree .as lockout 
Underneath it Was all dark and du^ 
he pulled himself up sunnier and 
sunnier until he ^ 
Reached the top! and there were 
hundreds of butterflies in 
- l^drcds of colors and , 
far off maybe mountains and 
he never ever wanted to comc"t>own * 

that's what my tree's like * 
* only you have to ^imagine the butt^ics — 
And I know if you look hard eogugh 
Qver the buildings across the street and 
past the William Byrd Hotel there're ^ k 

maybe mountains too 

r-DcW)ic Wong 
• Open High School 



DIVA ^ 

llama womal^ r 

has deep-furred eyes 

long' neck 

wary friendship, 

touch and go but , 

once there, forever. 

nightwatchcr? 

maybe: well neVer know for sure* ^ 
b^t Alt sings her own song ' 



— DeWrie Wong 
Open High School 
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in the friendly darkness of the bus 
worked wi!h watery yellow K^ts \ 
i listened to you talk to me 
watched the shadows run over your face 
h'ke so itoany miee 

i gueM i wished it could go on forever 

later, when my car pulled away from you' 
I watched the headli^ts pour across you 
as if you were drowning » ' 

^ i ielt a pang of worry that 
you ought not be Vrong enou^ V 
to- surface over them 

' • —Debbie Wong 

Open^Hi^ School 



OLDER SISTER 

Michael said, 
**Open the window, 
it's hot in here." 

"No,"" / 
-I said, 

**it's cold and raining 
and the floor will get all wet 
(Tdon^t want to have to dry it) 
and I don't feel like 
freezing to death just because 
you wanted the window open." 



Marble jilcncc. 
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I listen to the rain ^ 
walking on the window^ 
I look up, and the'rain 
has fornied a web of water 
on the screen. 
" • I suddenly think of the way 
a street smells in the rain, 
the damp warm scent of old tar, 
and I remember how 
Lisa and 1 us<d^ to waif for 

rainy days so we could ' ^ 

sn«i out with bare feet and . / 

umbrellas . 

to go listen to sewer songs. ,-«^ 
The sewers were wi3e and y . . 

so deep that you couldn't ^ • 
sec the bottom, , - , 

and it was exciting^ and f ri^ftning-to 
sit at the sewer's rrtouth 
watching the water rush downwards. 
. Here in the city 
we don't have .sewers like that. 

The rain skittered against the window 
like a reminder. 

r 'Michael/' 
I said. 

"Would you open '|f window?" 

- * —Debbie Wong 

Open High School 

PRE-TWILIGHT ACROSS THE JAMES 

late afternoon sun 
Aoods bus 

* 

the few riders are^ quiet 
it is the end of the day 
they seem almost asleep 

I pull my music closer to me 
hold my flute ^gainst my chest 
look out the window at the tree-shadowi 
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^ brakes scream, sob v 

bus comes to slow halt by tollgate 
then shudders down a slight decline 

iurst out* into wide orange light! 
tree-shadows gone " ' 

•up high above the world 

down far below, the riv^r • 
miles to the left, the river ' 

miles to the liglit, tlie riv er . ^ 

"TK all bare rocks and struggling trees 

flat quiet pools • 
small M-hite waterfalls 

a jump and the bus is fighting up an incline 
t«ee-shadows lash my eyes 
♦ the river is gone like an old dream 

bus gasps Oi^rds through the leaping tree-shadows 
orange light flits and bounces * • 
everyone seems to hfi dozing 

music .rustles "in lap ^ , <• 

flute gently knocks against collarbone 
as bus sways ' 

. —Debbie Wong 

Open High School 

A FORTY-YEAROLD WOMAN IN THETHEATRE LOBb) 

"And I said, 'mama, you don't have your white gloves on!' " / 

with your perfectly-curled silver hair / 
harshly reflecting the. flouwltent lights ^ / 

"'"And J said, 'what will papa say!' " 



.1^ 



with your immaculate light green designer suit y 
matc hing . >fiJ 4< ^ uw^^^»-bbtck patejt leather pocke^b&k^- 

"And I said, 'I didn't expect this from you^mal' " 

as you adjust the angle of your flowered hat ' 
and dab your eyes with a french linen hankerchief 



-Judy Wurtzcl 
St. Catherine's School 
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HAHiUCINATIQNS IN THE DESERT 
• ' „- * • ' 

Puddles of wafer ^ 
^ \ ' ' "(niy fingefdps just miss) • 

Iron to magnet— liife to puddle I am 4lTawn *^ 
So coool - - , 

The river uverflo^MS and .^)ats lazily towards me 4 

(my fingertips just miss) 
Lying on the squeegee dried hills 
I reach out 



(m^- fingertips just miss) 
On top of seared barren hills I am baking'^J^ 

Why am I a raisin with my juice all gone? 

4k "0^" ^ — J"^^ Wurtzcl 

^ , St. Catherine's School 



. RECIPIENT 

Black pupils, a light blue iris ringed 
with yellow near the edges, and framed with 
^ long blonde lashes, v 

which hide yQu When you arc shy 

Probing into dark brown unringed eyes 
you don't blink l>ut^I do 

^ averting your stare 

3emure I back away 
must you look so deep to find the answers 
to the questions 

. for which there are still no words 
with which to say them? 

-—Judy Wurtzcl 
^ St. Catherine's School 
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BIFOCALS 



Understand that I didn't like Mr. Noble. And Noble did not 
like me. Typically, that would have given -him the advantage*, of 
course— he being my physics teacher— but we enjoyed a peculiar re- 
latioflship, and. one in which physics- played a small part indeei That 
Nobltf and I ever developed . rapport is no small wonder,' for Noble 
was weak and -gray after having chalked up his years on our high- 
school's blackboards, and initially I regarded the fellqw with disgust. 
- ^jonetiitiess, I leajned to enjoy Noble, and" though J diSn't care for 
him, I was continually amused by his awkard life. At the end of fifty 
years he coul(^ seen pacing out his days in a science project show- 
case, and I watched the man at my leisure and contemplated his misery. 

As for his physical at)pearance. Noble was on the smallish side of 
a medium build. He had oily white hair and cheeks that hung down 
to his chm. He wore a thick pair of bifocals and without them he could 
not see. The lenses were round with fragile wire rims that miraculously 
kept the heavy glass in place. But to my horror, Mr.- Noble never' 
cleaned, his glasses. The lenses were caked in dirt, chemicals and dried 
globules of an unidentifiable origin. The old man, I think, was so 
blind without his glasses he had no inkling of how dirty they were. 
' UA t ^^"^^ ''""^"^^^ through his murky lenses so long he 

. had forgotten what clean vision was. Then again, it may have been 
an unconscious desire to dirty a world too cle^ for his tastes. He 
Jovided himself with mud-tinted spectacles, as it\vere. In any case,' 
.Nobles bifocals were an embarrassment to all. You "could- look into 
his eyes if you wished, but you couldn't look at his glasses. 

There was a naive faction of people who believed that Mr. Noble 
once cleaned his glasses during the Christmas break. . That is absurd. 
I he so-called evidence rests solely in the claim that Noble's bifocals 
seemed rather less dirty after the holidays. While that may be so, 
1 can hardly believe that Noble undertook the cleaning ^f. his glasses, 
booner they slipped into the sink and he frantically groped for them, 
retrieving them beforp. the accumulation could completely wash -off. ' 

I -never challenged Noble outright, nor did I disrupt his class or 
cheat on his exSms, such were not my weap9ns. Rather I snickered at 
the old fellow and laughed out loud sljould he imagine himself 
important. If his facade of adequacy foofed others. Noble knew it ^ 
did not fool me, and he was horrified by iby perception. 

For all his weakness I must admit that Noble once surprised me. . 
In an unprecedented act of daring, the man took his life. Official 
.school releases -said Noble acted with "indiscretion," and while he • 
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did go at it a bit theatricall> ir must, be said there was a certain 
gusto and excit^ent abqut his death from which legends are fashioned. 

Noble's chosen da> was oppressively humid. I slunk into class 
feeling particularly antagonistic and was*, disappointed when I didn't' 
see Noble. I sat down and waited, expecting him any minute, when 
someone said. ''Tardy bell rung and teacher not^here." 

It waT^^xbToTrnd observation, Noble nev.er missed a chance to 
mark students tardy. A student ran to the door and looked up and 
,down the hall. "He not there," he said. 

My concern mounted, I was surprised and slightly piqued that ' 
Noble should offer me this puzzlement. ''He'll come i)anting in hei'e* 
in just a moment." I said -aloud, though 1 rarely spoke. The class 
turned to look at rae artd thea everyone was ulking, 

^ight minuteV crept by, and suddenly pretty Miss Dibrell ran into 
our room. She looked about, red and wide-eyed, and she said, "Class, 
remain where you are. Absolutely nothing is wrong, Mr, Nobfe 
cannot be with you today," She turned and ran, and to a man we 
rose and followed, qui^tfy considering what had happened ' to our 
teacher. Miss Dibrell scurried to a door we lever used. It opened 
into a stairway leading steeply' to the attic, and up it we charged, 
Miss JDibrell at the head of the column. The attic -was shadowy and 
buried in text books, and various lovers, unimpressed by the search 
but noticably interested in the attic, wandered off. The frightened 
Miss Dibrell did not notice and slie ran before even the most sincere 
searchers, "He's on the roof." she called and vanished into "the creak- 
ing darkness. ' ^ ' - ' 

V^en I finally gained the loof. Miss Dibrell had long since 
disappeared into the maze of coolers and vents. Only by carefully 
tracking the loud .and pleading voices of Noble's detractors was I. 
able to find the man himself. He stood at one far corner} of the 
roof, jacket oft and ^ tie dancing in the \yind as he joyfully » heaved 
physic^ books far out into the sky. He had quite a supply 'of them, ind 
Earth Science texts too,^ but now he was concentrating ort^c former, 
and he energetically directed each one in a ^reat fluttering arc that 
finally saw them irrto the street. Noble watched closely each hardboiyid 
^missle in flight, as if expecting one of the books to defy all the wise 
ruies it represented, and delighted in ,thc crunching ^und made- qn 
impact, A Then he Would nod his approval, w-ipe the perspiration fronv 
his brow, and take another book from his pile. 

The shallow Miss Dibrdl and Mr, Grimes our principal cheapened 
Noble's social rebellion witb their panic ^and loud petitii^n. Noble 
admirably put up with them, and only when they came <oo close did^he 
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bother with them. Then he held up his hand, arid smiled' politdy, 'and 
waited until they regained a proper distance. ' ^ 

I was unhappy when in a- minute or so a dozen students found 
Noble. I felt that this scene properly belonged to only. Noble and 
myself and. that these random spectators, merely diluted the efifect. 
Still we were silent, and went unnoticed • ifor about two dozen books 
when Miss Dibreir suddenly' remembered , us. '"fhe children," she 
cned, and she ran^to me and pulled me towards Noble! "What. about 
those who depcad on jpu, how they \o^\p to you and cafe fo- you " 
- The outbreak cays^d^Noble to lose his cadence and be turned to look 
at n^, his glasses tianging precariously frpm Hfe p(»e. At first Noble 
looked troubled .but then he smiled in triumph. He^knew this was his 
Cjrreat Hour artd he 'knew for once I was in rto position to gloat ^ver 
his misplaced life. I waS^frightened yow that deattf 
•edge, and hoping I could pull the- rug from un()er ^S^^BHIm 
condtecendingljr offered him^pen and pencil, and 'MPFpSd - 
him, he could throw ttenA. But Noble smiled./ he ipade a'disconcertingly 
napfty Suicide) and said no, those were far me to throw. I siafcW^ 

\!f n"^ ^""^-^^ ^'''"^^ baok jd hi^ books I walked to ► 

the wall ^nd dropped my pen and penciPover the ^ardrail and heard 
them strike the sidewalk. Though he dida^t turn around, Noble 
acJcrmwlcdged wjth a nod my cdntribution, and Tst'epped back to jrive 
hidtroom. ^ , . ^ ^ ^ • . 

, Mr. Grimes sensed I hadn't (}eteiv-ed Noble from -bis purpose, ' and 
. ««.^^rccted the other student^ r^idlylirom^ the r^i inA yelled th^ 
Miss Dibrell must call the pgWct ThV.he looked to me and while 
largely incoherent, effectively had me u^W^rstand that Jie didn't know 
fvho/I was Qt-what I knew. about Noble, but he'd find out. Theh he ' 
ciuj^iously stepped up to Noble and f/iecf to talk him into a full salary 
sabbatici^m Southern^Californik. % ' . 

Th^ttered rajilcs of boo\s were still increasing in* the street 
.whett a ^ stopped and the puzzlea ^river climbed out. Mouth ppcrif; 
hcsquimed up^Tand d6>v-n the street, ind then, he picked pnc o£ the / 
texts up 'and read its cover. He grinned. He was flipping thfough 
It a second time when with a frat<irnal crash another book joined the 
others. In a m^oment the startled fellovV had located 'his tome-wielding 
toe, and his eyes shield^ from the sun he called. 

p"^^' ^^^^^^ NoWe didn't answer. 'jncmbcr ^rJj . 

J. Colliers?^ Hey, I hftd you second period one year. Hey, you was a 
crazy dude.*' Noble cried from the roof, ''Einstein wa§ all wrong,^ 
;^d t^e reminiscing Colliers began to" drop-kick the boob bagk toward 
the scfeool. < , 4 ^ ' 
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"Oh yeah," Colliers called, "Always wingin' that _chalfc at 
when we didn't lissen. . . . This year ^tnust be a real roughie, huh 
Noble?" , ^ ^ 

"God most assuredly plaVs dice," >foble replied. 
I was. suddenly av^re of a siren whining in the distance, and 
Noble stopped to listen.' Dutifully interested, Colliers. gaz?d up the 
street for a glim^Jse o£ the police car, and was surprised when instead of 
roaring on it turned and headed for th'e school. Colliers stood still for ' 
a moment, and then he looked back up aKS^pble. "Hey man," he said, 
"What you up to anyway?" / 

Noble s time wa^running out, and I think it finatly occurred \o 
the man that heVas going 'to kill himself. He looked haggard and 
frightened,' knd he wanted i. way out. He h^d ridiculed the school and 
Mr. Grimes, and I know he thought that was enough. He was getting 
the last minute jitjers, and I quickly stepped in and demanded that 
Noble go ahead. Like a little child • he whimpered that ]^'^ done 
enough, but I corrected him. and pointed out that suiddc would 
constitute the only" importance that w6uld be tacked ontg his life. He 
seemed partially /eassuredr and he took of! 'his .glasses. % 

Mr.' Grim« had turned' pale when Jie saw the first police car 
scream, to a stop in front of the school. He looked faint now and he 
sat «n the remaining pile of ^texts: 'The school alarm rang, and 'the 
roof shivered as eight- hundred, surprised Students pushed bick their 
chairs and squj^ezTed for ^ the exits. 

Noble was cleaning his* bifocals for the first fime in hisMife. 'He 
scraped at them witfi a tissue, spat #>n them occasionally, and soon had 
them relatively clean. Then he stepped back and threw them into the 
sk^-. They rose silver, winked mnce at the sun and disappeared. 

Lief/ Noble then, and I never saw him again. I think of him 
often though, the man occupies much of my time now aS then,^ and 
in fact I have his glasses. That night I went to the ^hool wi^h a 
flashlight and I searched in the grass until I found them. 

I carrx thjc bifocals with'me now, though not out of deference to 
^ Noble; I carry them because they fascinate me. Tfiey linked Noble 
to mr^-oMd, and they- exercised j?ower over the ojd man. Sometimes 
I slip them on, but they are dirty again and difficult to sec* through. 



-R, Kendall Soulen 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ~ ~~ 

Kofi'Awoonor of Ghana, one "of the most widely read West 
African writers, is both a novefist and poet. He writes poetry 
in his native^ Ewe language and in English^ -While chairing 
comparative literature program at State University of New 
York at Stoney Brook 1973-1975, he visited Virginia Com- 
monwealth University and Richmond metropolitan area 

-schools. - - 

» • 

John Ciardi, who holds a c^ebrated position in the world of 
literature 4^nd letters^ is a professor; author and editor. 
Sincfi 1956 he has been poetry editor for Saturday Review 
and regularly writes the eolumn, '^Manner of Speaking," in 
that periodical, ^ie has published twenty-nine books among 
which are collections of. poeti;y, children's books, translations 
of Dante and boolcs of critrj^^sm. 

Stephen Dunning, who is highly respected in his profession, 
is a jjast president of National Council of Teachers'of Epglish. 
He is professor of English and education at University gf 
Michigan. He has published many articles, reviews, essays^ 
profession^ and classroom materials. Widely known among 
.these publications. Sr'e. the Scholastic 'Literature Units and 
poetry anthologies -which he has edii 

Jeffrey Lorber, who holds a M. A. lin-creative writing from 
Holiins College, is a ^eacher, actor ahd poet. His poems have 
appeared in* several poetry magazines. 

Michael Mott, whose ^novels and poetry 'are recognized on 
both «des of the Atlantic, is an art historian and editor as 
well as novelist and poet He is writer-in-residence at Emory 
University. He ha$ published seven books -among which are 
two adult novels,' two children's -novdw and three collections 
of poetry. The most recent volufne. Absence of Unicorns, 
Presence of Lions was published February, 1976. 

Gloria Oden, whose poetry has appeared in many anthblo^es 
and several poetry magazines, is.both a lawyer and professor. 
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She is assistant professor df Humanities al University Off 
Maryland; Baltimore Cotinty. As weB as project director /or 
'textbooks^ she Has held numerous^ p^try' readings and been, 
lecturer in black po«itry at severarurviversities. . . - 

Sally Harris Sange, who translates contemporary American ^ 
^poetry into Arabic, is also an instructor in Arabic and a poet 
She cQredits the Dialogue series published by the Humanities 
' Center and conduQjs stud^t workshops in creative writing. 
Her poems have been puWished in sevei^al poetry magazines, 

William Jay Smith, whd has received nimerous literary honors; 
is .both a. poet' arid- critic. He has published' a dozen well- 
..known books of poetry for children, intluding Laughing Time 
now in its tenth printing. In 1970 a television program of 
his Children's poetry, *'Mr* Smith and Other Nonsense,'* won ^ 
an* award ^ best childen's program of the year on educational*; 
telfcvisioh. ' . ' 

Tom Weatherly, who, is a columnist for Brooklyn Heights 
Pr^ss,tias also edited an anthology of poetry. Natural Process : 
an anthology >of I^ew Black Poets. He has published three 
collections of poetry and conducted poetry workshops irt New 
York City schools and in New JQ^^y schools. \^ 

\ Sylvia Wilkinson, who is fast becoming one of the best creative 
teichersMn the contemporary academic community,' is a novelist 
and feature story writer. She has published five books ambng 
which are a novel Cde, published in 1970, and The Stainless 
Steel .Carrot , a. racing book published in 1*973, Hec articles 
appear in Sports Illustrated and Sports , In th^ spring of 1977 
Houghton Mifijin will publish her next novel. Shadow on the 
^ Mountain^ 
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